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Editorial. 
N tir &-t century sympathy for those who lived out- 
si, 4e leottef Protestant Christianity was, in those 
fived vy in it, excited by the appalling dangers 
yo ksin ume’ org at the grave... Now Christian sym- 
fic ER Peo d for the dwellers in Armenia, the 
Conge ® , for South Africans, and others, be- 
car ‘y are exciuded from thé benefits of liberty and 
a pr. civilization. We do not now seek to convert 
the : uw” from the faith of Islam so much as we desire 
to mai of him a decently civilized white man. Con- 
cerni.. the Jew, less anxiety is felt for his eternal 


salvaticn than for his becoming a loyal and helpful citizen 
of the country in which he finds a dwelling-place. The 
doct*.nal differeuces between Protestant and Catholic 
are as grea: as ever, but the decline of prejudice and 
mutual hatred between them in the last fifty years is 
almost incredible. 


& 


Ir is amusing to note the number of our orthodox 
exchanges, in which every now and then appears a quo- 
tation from something said half a century ago by Dr. 
Geor, —. Ellis, to the effect that in the use of Script- 
ural proof-texts the orthodox had the advantage in 
argument with Unitarians. The Christian Advocate 
is the latest one to use this admission, with a further 
statement that at the time the Christian Register editori- 
ally agreed with that view. We do not remember what 
the Christian Register said in the days when Dr. Ellis 
was an editorial writer, but we cheerfully admit that 
se was likely to agree as editor with anything that he 

igh+-have written in any other capacity. We will 
go even further than this and say that we also agree 
with him. Without the slightest hesitation we admit 
that, if any one is orthodox enough to accept the Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments as infallible au- 
thority, he will have the advantage over any Unitarian 
who does not so accept them, and cannot use them to 
vlose every question raised by modern discovery. Con- 
yerning everlasting punishment, for instance, with a 
Jake of fire and brimstone, the Universalist or Unitarian 
is entirely at a disadvantage in controversy with an 
orthodox believer if the very words of the New Testa- 
ment are to be taken as final authority. Now, if this 


admission gives any advantage to those who do not agree 


with us, we are willing that they should make the most 
of it, because we are certain that the traditional beliels 
and prejudices to which this argument appeals are 
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slowly dying out, and will soon pass\jaway. ‘The time 
will come when our Methodist brothei will wish to get 
rid of some of the doctrines, and will wish that they 
were not stuck fast in the proof-texts. 


3 


| 

SEVERAL philosophers of late have been claiming the 
right to speak the last word in regard to science and re- 
ligion. But, if a philosopher is one who considers every 
question as open every morning and never closed when 
the sun goes down, he must expect to be one of a small 
minority, so long as he lives among men and women who 
are obliged to work for a living, to decide one question 
after another in order that they may act promptly, who 
must choose what they shall teach their children, who 
must help the living and bury the dead, and who for 
every emergency of life must act upon what they be- 
lieve to be knowledge of the facts in the case. If every 
person had to decide for himself every morning and all 
day long, as each question arises, without trusting any- 
thing but his own knowledge and processes of reasoning 
founded upon it, nothing would be done. And, if there 
were not a large body of knowledge available for all who 
are called to act, whether for the support of the body or 
in affairs of the spirit, civilization would be impossible 
and progress a delusion. The philosophers who are pub- 
lic benefactors are they who can set forth in plain terms 
the elements of knowledge which are essential to a 
rational, hopeful, and cheerful conduct of life. 


& 


WHEN the statement is made that one-tenth of the 
people of the United States are always underfed and 
underclothed, we wonder what proof there is that such 
a shameful state of things exists. Also one would like 
to know where the line is to be drawn between those 
who are well fed and well clothed and those who are not. 
Still further, one would ask whether it is from choice or 
necessity that some practise an excess of frugality; and 
still further on comes the fair question, How many suffer 
for their sins, evils of their own providing? That there 
is poverty, hunger, and cold nobody doubts. But through- 
out all the country districts, North and South, for virtu- 
ous and industrious men and women, comfort is the rule 
and suffering the exception. It is seldom in the city 
streets that one meets men and women who are under- 
fed or underclothed. In some quarters of every large 
city, hundreds and sometimes thousands can be found, 
and commonly can be accounted for. However honest 
the intention, such statements, if untrue, work a deal 
of needless evil. They furnish arguments for those who 
promote not peace and prosperity, but social disorder 
and disintegration. If they are true there ought to be 
no rest for any body until for this state of things the 
causes are known and the remedy discovered and ap- 
plied. 

ead 


Wi.iiAm H. BALpwIn, Jr., named for his father, the 
president of the Young Men’s Christian Union in Boston, 
was, considering his age, one of our most eminent lay- 
men. He was eminent for his success in business, for 
his ability to manage large affairs, for his conspicuous 
honesty, for his philanthropic labors, for his generous 
dealing with working men, and for the influence he ex- 
erted to bring about political and social reform in the 
city of New York. Few men of his age attain success 
in the business world and at the same time the kind of 
influence which goes with good character and long ex- 
perience. He was president and director of more than 
forty business companies, and into them all he carried 
not only great energy, but high ideals of business honor 
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and fair dealing. That so many business enterprises de- 
manded his services is an indication that there is more 
honor and honesty in the business world and in the city 
of New York than would appear from the outery of some 
moralists, or the suspicions of the people. Operated on 
last summer for appendicitis, it was discovered that his 
disease was more serious than that, and as time proved, 
in spite of all the resources of modern surgery, too deeply 
seated to be successfully dealt with. For such men 
death need have no terrors, but the world can ill afford 
to lose their inspiring presence and wholesome activity. 


& 


It is the fashion to deny to the czar and his supporters 
even common honesty in their dealings with the Russian 
people. They are accused of promising what they do 
not intend to perform, of seeming to promise what they 
do not promise, and of offering gifts which they make 
it impossible for the people to accept. No doubt the 
reforms promised are insufficient, no doubt they are less 
effective than their authors think they are, and they will 
probably fail to satisfy the people; but their value does 
not lie wholly in their practical uses, but in the proof 
that the autocrat of the Russian empire begins to see 
the need of reform, and intends to permit constitutional 
government as a supplement to his autocracy. All ex- 
perience shows that the autocrat and the free parlia- 
ment cannot work together in the same empire. But 
he must have studied human nature in vain who should 
expect an autocratic ruler with one stroke of his pen to 
abolish his own authority and submit himself and his 
government to the suffrages of an untaught multitude of 
peasants and emancipated serfs. 


& 


IF at this late day in the history of the human soul 
we have no knowledge concerning the order and mean- 
ing of creation, the nature of the spiritual life in man, 
and its relationships in the world of spiritual energy, if 
we know nothing about the destiny of the soul and 
have no assurance of the existence of God that is firmly 
fixed in experience, then the case is hopeless. Philoso- 
phers may as well cease their vain quest for proofs of 
the existence af God and the immortality of the soul. 
If all that has come to us through human experience in 
the past is now useless for the support of the soul, as 
a pledge of its hopes, then they who offer us new proofs 
and philosophic certainties promise that which they can- 
not perform. If we are not as certain of the existence 
of God as we are of our own being and identity, no testi- 
mony can add to our certainty. If one could gather 
into his mind all knowledge of every kind and then 
should say, ‘‘I am, but God is not,” he would be guilty 
of an act of stupendous egotism. 


Making History. 


The phrase we have taken for a title is often used in 
stirring times when important events follow each other 
in rapid succession. The phrase also is often criticised 
by those who know that history is made every day, and 
that in the process of events one hour in the life of the 
human race is as important as any other. ‘There are 
no effects without causes, and there are no finite causes 
which are not themselves effects of antecedent energies 
and events. But, although history is not made by 
jerks, in spasms and crises, only when startling events 
happen, there are times in the tide of human affairs 
when hidden causes come to light, when events long 
prepared for suddenly burst upon the knowledge of men, 
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and when the silent energies always at work manifest 
themselves in new ways. ‘There are happenings after 
which men and nations are compelled to think new 
thoughts, act from new motives, and make fresh deci- 
sions concerning new ideals and future modes of conduct. 
Planting and harvesting are no more important than 
the processes of germination, growth, and ripening which 
go on silently during all the intervening days and nights; 
and yet the planting determines all that follows, and 
the harvest impresses itself upon the imagination as the 
most important event of the year. 

The opening years of our new century have as cer- 
tainly marked the beginning of a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the world, as have any times of which we have 
record. ‘They join on to all that went before in the pre- 
ceding centuries, and especially in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. But there is a difference. Causes 
were at work for half a century of which no human 
being knew the full meaning or could foresee the results. 
If we can read the signs of the times, for many genera- 
tions to come this period in which we live will be as marked 
as the years that gave us the Protestant Reformation 
and the discovery of America, the invasion of England 
by William the Conqueror, and the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Three things have. come into view which, al- 
though they are like some things that have happened 
before, and are the evident result of causes for a long 
time at work, are yet in their new relations to the fortunes 
of mankind, absolutely new and revolutionary, A revo- 
lution is merely a result in which processes of evolution 
manifest themselves, and are accepted as inevitable, 
if not desirable. These three are the passage in religion 
from the letter to the spirit of the creeds; the declaration, 
with popular assent, that peace is better than war; and 
- the uprising of an Asiatic power which is able and will- 
ing, unaided, to meet on the field of battle a powerful 
European nation. These three significant stations in 
the evolution of history are not only the past manifest- 
ing itself in new forms, but they are joined together— 
mutual causes and effects—coming out of the same world 
movement. ‘he new thought concerning religion, the 
character of God and the nature of man, have made 
former conceptions of a warlike deity repulsive, and have 
made it more easy to accept the idea that Jesus was a 
Prince of Peace. With this goes readily enough a new 
respect for so-called pagan nations, and a new oppor- 
tunity for Japan to assert herself. 

We now see what will certainly become manifest 
as the beginning of a new era, in which old ideals of 
government and old claims of the right of one class 
or nation to rule another against its will, and the belief 
that the ‘‘God of battles” presides with delight over the 
wars of mankind, will give place to new respect for all 
men and all nations, new deference to the will of those 
who are supposed to sit in the darkness of heathenism, 


greater respect for their ideals, and a willingness unknown 


heretofore to work together with them for the common 
good of the race. When a so-called pagan nation is ad- 
mitted among the treaty-making nations as having won on 
the field of battle, as well as in the pursuits of peace, 
the right to conduct its own affairs and to be regarded 
as in every way an equal of Christian nations and white 
races, a change comes in the fortunes of untold millions 
of human beings of which no one can foresee the end, but 
which must of necessity make the century before us 
wholly unlike anything of which a record is left to us. 
Children in our schools and students in our colleges 
are poring over the records of the past, committing to 
memory names and dates which will be forgotten after 
the first examination has passed, with little conscious- 
ness that they are now in the presence of events as strik- 
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ing and startling as the battle of Marathon, the Council 
of Nicaea, or the accession of Charlemagne to an imperial 
throne. After what has happened in the last year, 
diplomacy can never be the same thing that it was; 
and the relations of races and nations will be such as 
a hundred’ years ago were not dreamed of, and fifty years 
ago would -have been called impossible. Japan will 
not be the only nation affected by her declaration of 
independence and her dramatic successes. ‘The rela- 
tion of Russia to Asia will be changed, the relation 
of the autocracy to the Russian people must put on a 
new face, and the long strife between Russia and Great 
Britain must take new form, or cease altogether, while 
the nations of Europe and America will form new groups 
and new bonds of union, and a co-ordination of interests 
impossible hitherto. 


The Angel of Peace. 


There is no dream more persistent, more potent to 
entrance human imagination, than the dream of univer- 
sal peace. The incident in the life of old Rome, when 
the gates of the temple of Janus were closed after hun- 
dreds of years of conflict, still brings visions of a golden 
age that had no foundation in reality. But the sym- 
bolic meaning will ever be dear to the heart of the race. 

Considering the fighting propensities of mankind, its 
belligerent instincts, the love of hard knocks and no 
favor, it is a little singular that the ideal should still 
turn its sunlit side toward profound tranquillity, deep 
breathing peace, a quietude that hears no clash of arms 
over the earth’s surface. 

It is the profound prophetic thought, the ardent hope - 
of the world, that war may some time cease and its en- 
gines become as archaic and impossible as bows and 
arrows for modern strife. 

Although there are only faint signs of its speedy coming, 
peace congresses will continue to assemble and pass 
resolutions and utter protests. Governments, while 
spending hundreds of millions on fortifications and iron- 
clads, will still proclaim peace as the great desideratum 
of the world. Arbitration boards may adjust small 
quarrels, but cannot hope to prevent great wars. 

But is it really possible to hope that peace will ever 
come in the sense that tender and humane souls have 
longed for its coming on this perturbed planet, while the 
passions of men are stronger than all restraining influ- 
ences, and rulers, ambitious and greedy, are able to lead 
the nations to the field of slaughter? 

The bloodiest war of modern times is going on like 
some furious and implacable tragedy on the stage of 
the world. What a blow it has administered to the gentle 
dreamers who, in a peaceful interval, had seen signs of 
the approaching pacification of the races on a basis of 
perpetual amity! It has abased ideals, and saddened 
enthusiasts more perhaps than any event of the past 
century; for, coming near the opening of a new era, it 
seems to be a shocking augury of bloody struggles yet 
to come in the adjustment of the terms on which the 
East can live harmoniously with the West. 

There are those who tell us the only hope of man is in 
struggle, the athletic of mind and body, the age-long 
tussle that develops the active powers and makes human 
beings powerful, ready in resource and enterprise, daring 
and bold in adventure. If universal peace came for 
long periods, if the earth were subdued to the point of | 
comfort and ease for all men, then, we are told, the race 
would sink to mediocrity and, lower still, to impotence. 
We have not arrived to the point of saying that war is 
a necessary evil, the rudest but the most inevitable game 
that men can engage in. The sentiment is too shocking. 
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Like many other evils we banish it 
thoughts. 

Though the present war going on in the Far East is 
certainly a cause of deep humiliation and grief to the ar- 
dent peace advocates, we try to comfort ourselves by 
saying there has been some advance. If the strife is 
sharper and the dead cumber the ground more thickly 
than in the past, owing to the great cruel war engines 
and the fatal explosives, the conflict is shorter. But 
still, on the other hand, the facilities of fighting and de- 
stroying men through invention has kept pace with every 
other kind of material improvement and efficiency; and, 
if this is to continue, it is impossible to forecast what 
war will be a half century hence,—total destruction per- 
haps of the forces engaged, without asking or giving 
quarter. The present war opens up so many new fields 
of thought and conjecture on this great subject that the 
mind cannot dwell on it. 

But the peace party, though depressed by these new 
aspects, still lifts its head, and hopes. There are illu- 
sions of the race, as of individuals, so dear and comfort- 
ing, men will not give them up. If impossible of fulfil- 
ment in the ways of which we dream, they are the heav- 
enly gleams by which we live. One such thought is the 
broadening and expansion of the idea of solidarity of the 
races of earth where there will be no aliens, no outsiders, 
where all will be brothers. The world cannot abandon 
this hope, however distant of realization. It has dawned 
like a lambent star on the horizon, and has come as the 
supreme, concentred essence of the Christian faith. Out 
of the bloody gulf of war it still gleams. The men who 
fought to the death at Port Arthur mingled in amity 
when the fight was over; their essential, common hu- 
manity was stronger than the quarrel of kings. It is 
on this humanity that we must rely to abrogate war if 
ever it is to be done away. 

Here in the opening weeks of the new year the vision 
of the angel of peace shines afar off, and we look up to 
it, and hope and pray. Shall something of betterment 
come for all that has been sacrificed and lost, lives, as it 
were, spilt upon the ground, hearts torn with anguish, 
homes desolated, fields left untilled, the future of the 
young clouded or destroyed? The pain, the wounds, the 
anguish, does God weigh these in his great balance, and 
does he see the good that is to come, richer harvests to 
be, because of fields watered by the blood of men? We 
cannot hear the whisper of the peace angel, but we feel 
the fluttering of her wings. 


ickly from our 


Current Topics, 


AFTER a conference on last Saturday between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and party leaders from the Senate and 
House, whom he had invited to consult with him, it was 
apparent that a wide difference of opinion had developed 
among the legislators upon the questions of tariff and 
finance which had been discussed. With regard to the 
proposal to revise the tariff at an extra session called for 
that purpose the nine men with whom the President dis- 
cussed the situation failed to indicate a unanimous plan 
of action. It was announced after the conference that 
Mr. Roosevelt had urged upon the conferees the advisa- 
bility of consulting with their colleagues on the questions 
at issue, and suggested that they confer with him again 
in the White House in the course of the next ten days. 
It was made apparent by the tenor of the discussion in 
the consultation on last Saturday that a vigorous at- 
tempt will be made to prevent modifications in the 
tariff. 
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In the mean while the question of dealing with the evil 
of discrimination in freight rates by railroads was placed 
specifically before Congress in the form of three bills, 
two introduced in the Senate and one in the House. 
Perhaps the most sweeping measure of the three was 
fathered by Senator Newlands of Nevada, who on last 
Wednesday introduced a joint resolution providing for 
the appointment of a commission to frame and report to 
Congress a National Incorporation Act for the construc- 
tion and consolidation of railroads employed in interstate 
commerce. ‘The intent of the resolution, said Mr. New- 
lands, ‘‘is to unify and simplify the railroad systems of 
the country, to place such systems under national con- 
trol, to make the taxes fixed and certain, and to make 
dividends certain, so that hereafter any increase of busi- 
ness may tend mathematically either to a betterment of 
the roads or an increase in wages or a diminution in 
rates.” 

Fad 


As a preliminary to a contest for the governorship of 
Colorado which will probably follow, the Republican 
legislature of that State on last Saturday declared Alva 
Adams, the Democratic candidate, to be the duly elected 
chief executive. This action was based upon the re- 
turns of the election, which showed that Adams had 
123,078 votes and Peabody 113,304. In all the other 
State offices the Republican candidates were declared 
elected. It was surmised, when the legislature sustained 
Mr. Adams’s contention, that Mr. Peabody, the Repub- 
lican candidate, would file a notice of contest after the 
inauguration of the new executive, and that sufficient 
evidence of frauds at the polls in Denver and other Dem- 
ocratic strongholds in the State, would be produced to 
invalidate the election of the Democratic candidate on. 
the face of the returns. The controversy is complicated 
by the strife between the Wolcott and Peabody factions 
in the Republican party in the State, chiefly upon the 
issue of patronage. 

st 


THE value of farm products in the United States for 
1904 is estimated at $4,900,000,000 in a report to the 
Fruit and Produce Exchange of Boston by its Committee 
on Transportation through its chairman, P. F. Henni- 
gan. ‘The figures indicate an appreciation of 31.28 per 
cent. since 1899. ‘‘This unthinkable value, aggregating 
$5,000,000,000,”’ says the report, ‘‘shows that farms have 
produced in two years wealth exceeding the output of all 
the gold mines in the world since Columbus discovered 
America. This year’s product is more than six times the 
amount of the capital stock of all the national banks; it 
lacks only $750,000,000 of the value of the manufactures 
of 1900, less the cost of materials used; it is three times 
the gross earnings from the operation of the railroads, 
and it is four times the value of the mineral products of 
the country.”’ 

Sd 


DEsPITE the crushing blow to Russian military power 
in Asia that was dealt by the fall of Port Arthur, there 
is no indication in St. Petersburg that the government 
has any intention to abandon the war until either Japan 
has been defeated or Russian resources have been com- 
pletely exhausted. The czar last week began a series 
of conferences with members of the council and ministers, 
to discuss the internal and external situation of the em- 
pire. These conferences were still in progress at the be- 
ginning of this week, and no indication of their outcome 
was available. It was understood among well-informed 
persons in the Russian capital, however, that the czar’s 
advisers were strongly of the opinion that the time had 
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not yet come when the government could listen seriously 
to proposals for peace. There was no intimation that 
Japan was prepared to offer terms which her adversary 
could accept at this juncture. 


ed 


THE formal entrance of the Japanese into Port Arthur, 
“the Gibraltar of the Far East,’’ took place on last Sun- 
day, when 23,000 prisoners, about three-fourths of whom 
were helpless by reason of wounds or disease, were turned 
over to the victorious army. The situation of the be- 
leaguered city on the eve of its surrender was thus sum- 
marized by Gen. Stoessel in a striking despatch to the 
ezar dated January 1, and transmitted by Gen. Nogi: 
““We shall be obliged to capitulate, but everything is in 
the hands of God. We have suffered fearful losses. 
Great sovereign, pardon us. We have done everything 
humanly possible. Judge us, but be merciful. Nearly 
eleven months of uninterrupted struggles have exhausted 
us. Only one-quarter of the garrison is alive, and of 
this number the majority are sick. We are obliged to 
act on the defensive, without even short intervals for 
repose, and are worn to shadows.” 


ad 


IN response to protests by the British embassy and the 
American legation in Constantinople against the pro- 
hibition of the sale of Bibles in the streets in Turkey, the 
porte last week repudiated its previous assurances of a 
removal of the restriction and announced its intention 
to continue it. In the note the porte argues that agents 
of the Bible societies conduct a propaganda in explaining 
the utility and use of the Scriptures, and that the action 
of the colporteurs brings them under the operation of 
those laws of the empire that prohibit all propagandas. 
In view of that fact the American and British representa- 
tives are informed that the government cannot consent 
to the system of selling Bibles in the streets, but will per- 
mit them to be offered for sale as heretofore in the depots 
conducted by the various foreign missionary societies. 
The reply was not regarded as |satisfactory by the two 
powers directly interested. 


Brevities. 


Let the supply of candidates for the ministry fall off 
if it will. Whenever the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply, the supply will be forthcoming. 


No amount of orthodoxy will avail at the day of judg- 
ment for publishers of religious newspapers who print 
medical advertisements known to be intended to deceive. 


While the manners of Gov. Vardaman might be im- 


proved; he deserves only praise for his energetic action 


in suppressing lynching and in punishing lawless white- 
cappers in Mississippi. 


A somewhat surprising fact is noted and commented 
upon by a Methodist exchange. In twelve volumes of 
the Methodist pulpit printed during the year 1904 there 
was not one sermon on hell. 


It is not long since the New England conscience con- 
demned the violin, because the fiddle was so commonly 
heard in places where vicious men and women assem- 
bled for riotous merrymaking. 


The minister who fills the minds of the young with 
the belief that dancing is always morally degrading 
is not an angel of light to them, and may innocently 
become a ‘‘pander to the lords of hell.” 
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Blessings on the Japanese for preventing that awful 
torrent of war news which would have deluged the world 
with horrors had ready writers been allowed to disperse 
themselves throughout Korea and Manchuria. 


Whether one shall be a Catholic or a Protestant de- 
pends in the last resort of argument not upon birth or 
nationality, but upon religious conviction. Nothing 
holds Catholics and Protestants apart but beliefs, which 
may be changed upon sufficient evidence. 


It is reported that in a Western State forty banks 
have failed because the managers have been tempted to 
make unsound investments. They probably were en- 
couraged in their evil ways by multitudes of their fellow- 
citizens who staked their hard earnings on the chances 
of speculation, and lost. 


Several ministers and ministers’ wives have anony- 
mously turned State’s evidence and confessed their 
sins. Will not some enterprising magazine editors se- 
cure a sketch of a typical minister and his wife of the 
kind that succeed in spite of the obstacles which, by 
the terms of their commission, they are set to overcome ? 


All the gambling in the stock and other exchanges is 
based on values produced elsewhere. The business of 
the country is mainly concerned with the production and 
distribution of the food and clothing of the people. This 
business is for the most part sound, healthy, and honestly 
done. ‘The iniquities of the gamblers cast suspicion upon 
millions of honest workers who deserve to be held in 
good repute. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Wars of the Jews. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Are the stories of the wars carried on by the Israelites, 
as recorded in the early books of the Bible, considered 
historical by the best-informed scholars at the present 
time? us 

The standard Bible commentators of the orthodox 
Church, Matthew Henry, for instance, defends all the 
atrocities recorded in Joshua and elsewhere in the Bible 
because done by divine command. Joshua is called an 
eminent type of Christ, as is also Moses. 

What should a parent tell his children as to such chap- 
ters as the thirty-first chapter of Numbers and the taking 
of Jericho by Joshua? That is, if a parent should permit 
his children to read them at all? 


James T. MAFFETT. 
CLARION, Pa. 


The author of the above letter, who describes himself 
as a life-long Presbyterian, asks a question which is 
easily answered if one regards as the best critics those 
that are commonly described as the exponents of the 
higher criticism. They, with one accord, would say that 
none of the historical records of the Old Testament are 
confirmed, in detail, by modern discoveries. Now and 
then, as in Assyrian records, there are indications that 
the stories of the Old Testament are founded upon fact, 
that they deal, in many cases at least, with persons who 
existed, but also, as in the wars of Hezekiah, when ‘“‘the 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,” the story 
as told by Sennacherib in the monuments flatly contra- 
dicts the record as it is told in the second book of Kings. 
The Assyrian says he shut Hezekiah up like a bird in 
a cage, and twenty years after his death, as reported in 
that book, he was still alive in Assyria. Children who 
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are allowed to read the daily newspapers, with reports 
of murder trials and lynchings, may be\left, we think, 
to take the Old Testament as it stands. If they are not 
forced to believe every word of it, they will get little 
harm, and may get much good, from stories of the Old 
World which are as interesting and valuable as anything 
recorded by Homer or Herodotus. EDITOR. 


Capital Punishment in Russta, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


A writer in the Christian Register says that Russia 
has ‘‘abolished capital punishment.’’ Capital punish- 
ment is still inflicted in Russia. In 1903 a law was 
passed making any attempt to change the existing form 
of government an offence punishable by hanging. 

A gentleman in this neighborhood has just received 
a letter from a friend in Russia, one of the representa- 
tives of the Zemstvos. It was written after the repre- 
sentatives of the Zemstvos had drawn up the list of re- 
forms that they wanted, and before the czar had given 
his answer. The writer said: ‘‘We do not know what 
to look for. We are expecting anything, from a con- 
stitution to hanging.’’ For the law of 1903 decrees 
capital punishment, not only for attempting to change 
the existing form of government by force, but for at- 
tempting to change it even in the most peaceable way; 
and every representative of the Zemstvos who petitioned 
for a constitution rendered himself theoretically liable 
to be hanged. Of course it is unlikely that this rigor- 
ous law would be enforced in the present case. 

If any one wants a list of conspicuous instances where 
capital punishment has been inflicted in Russia of late 
years, it can easily be furnished. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

DORCHESTER, MASs. 


The Religious Education Convention. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I wish to second the letter of Rev. R. W. Boynton, 
sent to the Register a few weeks ago, urging a larger mem- 
bership in the Religious Education Association from our 
Unitarian churches. This association was organized in 
Chicago, 1903. The second convention was held in 
Philadelphia in 1904, and now, this coming February, 
the convention is to be held in Boston. May we not 
make the occasion an opportunity of increasing the mem- 
bership? The enrolment fee is $1 and the annual dues 
$2. A national organization for the education of the 
religious sentiment, which invites members from all de- 
nominations, gives an opportunity to work together 
which is sure to bring important results. 

Our denomination is represented on the board of 
officers by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., first vice- 
president, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of 
the American Unitarian Association, as director. The 
membership is open to all ministers, teachers, and other 
persons engaged in promoting education in its moral and 
religious departments. Representatives from our Uni- 
tarian denomination were invited to attend the meeting 
in Chicago. Dr. Hale sent a printed letter, encouraging 
the movement, which was freely distributed at the con- 
vention. Rev. Edward A. Horton, president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, gave an address, and 
served on the first nominating committee. The repre- 
sentation from the other denominations is so large, our 
numerically smaller body is not likely to be urged into 
membership. It is enough that we have been bidden. 
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Shall we not accept the invitation liberally? Member- 
ship blanks may be secured by writing to Ira Landrith, 
General Secretary, Association Building, 153 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


DiscIPLes’ SCHOOL, CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, 
Boston, MAss. 


Auld Lang Syne. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 


I think my old friend Spaulding is wrong, and John 
Chadwick was right when he wrote his touching hymn 
to fit the tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ I do not think the 
tune is of the ‘‘earth, earthy.’’ If you have in mind a 
group of noisy Harvard boys hilariously singing the old 
tune over their punch bowl on the day of class separa- 
tion, perhaps you may feel that ‘‘there is something dis- 
cordant”’ between the music and the hymn. But imagine 
the same group forty years after, singing the old Scotch 
song at their class supper. Death has been busy in their 
thinning ranks. They have had joy and sorrow, victory 
and defeat. ‘They have reached the years when “all 
subjects have become serious and some inexpressibly 
solemn.”’ ‘Then, I think, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” exactly 
fits the chastened mood of mind. 

I had recently a marked illustration of what I wish 
to express. I was giving a lecture on American Humor, 
and read, as one of the most exquisite expressions of that 
humor, Holmes’s ‘‘The Boys.’”’ When I had finished, 
a lady said to me, ‘‘You promised to make me laugh: 
you have made me cry.’”’ And yet the poem is full to 
the brim with laughter, but it is laughter touched with 
tears. 

So I sincerely trust that, if any “‘inspired musician” 
attempts to push aside the dear old Scotch tune, mel- 
lowed with years, and substitute some new-born melody, 
he may meet the fate of those who ‘‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY, HILLs, MAss. 


From Palermo. 


To be spending one’s seventy-fifth winter in Sicily 
means, of course, that in some former world one must 
have been a far better man than he has ever been in this 
world. Else, whence this reward ? 

To get to Sicily one, coming from King Edward’s 
realm, must needs visit Naples. It is about Naples that 
this letter is concerned. Palermo, where it is written, 
will keep until another day. 

Ever since one was a little toddling child he has heard 
that Naples was very interesting. He has read some- 
thing of its history, the parts played by the famous em- 
perors, the pride it took, and still takes, in Virgil, its 
sufferings at the hand of barbarian invaders, its former 
independence of all Italy, and its final promotion to be 
its capital six.centuries ago. But it is not of these things 
so accessible to all that he would write. Rather of de- 
tails which have floated in upon him, quite credible, 
spoken, some of them, by lips now mute, some narrated 
by persons still living, but all confirming that first hear- 
ing that Naples was very interesting. 

It was somewhere in the sixties of the last century 
that I first heard the story of the lighting of Naples. 
The people had long dwelt in darkness. The city was 
entirely dominated, at least at night, by strongly organ- 
ized gangs of bandits. They knew, as well as modern 
sharpers do, what was for their interest. To allow the 
city fathers to put up even candles along the thorough- 
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fares was not to be thought of. It would be the first 
step toward the utter ruin of their trade. This fad of 
lighting the streets must be resisted to the uttermost. 
And it was. As often as lanterns were put up, at public 
expense or by exemplary citizens, they were smashed. 
Darkness continued to reign, and deeds of violence in 
that darkness. People and priests protested and strug- 
gled in vain. Banditti ruled the nights of Naples, and 
hope gave way to a general despair. ‘The city would 
never be able to throw off its subjection to these ban- 
dits: it would be horrible with robbery and murder by 
night. Not all saints and angels, not the Holy Church 
or the eternal Trinity itself, could bring the longed-for 
lighting of Naples to pass. 

But one day the greatest, best-known, and most popu- 
lar leader of these organized scoundrels died; that is, 
went out of this into that other world which we Protes- 
tants know so entirely nothing about, but with all the 
details of which the Holy Roman Empire Church is so 
entirely familiar. Taking advantage both of this death 
and of the well-known next world procedure, a clever 
and eloquent priest came, and successfully, to the rescue 
of the city. ‘The funeral of their dead leader was notified 
to all the bandits. It was to be in one of the largest 
churches. All were eager to go, especially as one of the 
most eloquent of the clergy would give the address, 
This eloquent man had an understanding with the chief 
of the police that, while the funeral service was proceed- 
ing, lanterns, bearing the picture of Saint Joseph, should 
be hung throughout the city. The day at length came. 
The church was packed with the superstitious and sol- 
emnized fraternity to which the deceased belonged, of 
which he had been the recognized head. ‘The preacher 
began: Dear friends, there is mercy in heaven for all. 
You have lost your leader. You will see his face on 
earth no more. You are full of sorrow, perhaps of anx- 
iety, as to his fate. You would all like to know what 
has happened to him since he went where all must go. 
I ean tell you, and I can tell you who has most befriended 
him. When your friend died, he went, almost without 
hope, to the gate of heaven. But Saint Peter, who knew 
him well, had no power to let him in, was refusing to do 
so, when Saint Joseph—blessed be his name !—happened 
to be passing by. He asked who it was he was sending 
away. Peter told him all that yourselves could tell, and 
was going to consider the matter no further. But there 
was something about your friend that touched Saint 
Joseph. He began to argue and plead with Peter that 
he might let him in. There had been worse men, harder 
hearted, with fewer excuses for their evil ways. But 
Peter said he must do his duty, and that was, not to'per- 
mit such an one to enter heaven. ‘‘I’ll see who is the 
highest authority in this matter. I'll speak to Mary, 
pede oe This he did. But Mary felt that Peter was 
right. 
matter before her Son. He felt that he had no power 
to interfere. Saint Joseph grew still more determined 
to befriend him whom you would all befriend. So he 
begged Mary and her Eternal Son to send the Holy Dove 
to intercede for your friend with the Father. And to 


please him they did. The Holy Dove flew and alighted 


upon the shoulder of the Father, and, after whispering 
in his ear, soon came flying joyfully back with the tidings 
that Saint Joseph’s prayer was granted, that Peter must 
unlock the gate and admit your friend to paradise. He 
who has pleaded not in vain for your dead leader will 
plead as well for each one of you. Remember Saint 
Joseph. Reverence Saint Joseph. Worship Saint. Jo- 
seph. Suffer no indignity to be done to Saint Joseph. 
Needless to say that, when, that night, these lovers of 
darkness first saw Naples hung with lanterns, each one 


Saint Joseph, however, begged her to lay the 
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bearing the picture of their patron saint, they had neither 
the power nor the desire to injure it; and from that night 
to this there has been no trouble about lighting the streets 
of that notable city. 

The next bit of unwritten Neapolitan history relates 
to the dawning of a new light upon a soul. Giovanni 
was the son of a noble family living at Genoa. He grew 
into a youth of remarkable beauty and of as remarkable 
quickness of discernment, both spiritual and mental. 
He was educated at one of the best convents of Italy, 
receiving there an education of hand as well as of head 
and-of the moral sentiments. All that most becomes a 
full-statured man received attention. The repute of his 
obedience, his attainments, his promise for the future, 
grew. His readiness and eloquence of speech was spoken 
of by all who knew the seminary. Becoming a priest, 
he was secured by 'the Archbishop of Naples as his con 
stant assistant in the public functions of the Cathedral 
Church, dedicated to Saint Januarius. Chiefest of these 
functions are the two great days when, as the people are 
taught to believe, a little blood of Januarius, sacredly 
preserved in a small vial, ordinarily quite dry and hard 
on the inside of the vial, suddenly, miraculously, lique- 
fies! It was Giovanni’s duty, on one of these great days, 
to hold up the little vial before the vast congregation of 
credulous and expectant people. ‘The service is always 
grand, orderly, leading up to its convincing climax. As 

yiovanni lifted high the precious blood, he kept his eyes 

intently fixed upon the vial containing it. When the 
archbishop, at the appointed place, said, ‘‘It liquefies,”’ 
and all fell upon their knees in wonder and adoration, 
Giovanni saw that no change took place save in the 
wrought-up imagination and emotions of the people. 
When all was over, and Giovanni was alone with the 
archbishop, the latter said to him, ‘‘My son, you have 
seen the miracle!’’ He replied, ‘‘My Lord, I have seen 
nothing!’”’ Not a word more was said, but from that 
rift in the cloud of superstition the archbishop knew that 
his assistant was not one to be trusted in manipulating 
holy signs and wonders. He was sent off to an obscure 
monastery amid the hills. Even there he found himself 
under surveillance. It was a time of popular unrest. 
Giovanni sympathized with the lovers of liberty, and did 
not conceal his sympathy. He was admonished, repri- 
manded, felt that he could serve acceptably the old 
Church no more, and left it. Yet he never lost the won- 
derful beauty of either his body or his spirit. How many 
times at Concord, N.H., and on the streets of Boston, 
have I noticed people turn, after they had passed, to 
regard again a man whose appearance was so striking, 
so singularly distinguished! Ah, could they have also 
seen} that his real distinction was not of the flesh, but of 
his sweet, charitable, patient, noble spirit! 

One of the well-known literary men of England, who 
wrote much of Italy and of Sicily, came, with his wife 
and sister, to Naples one summer’s day. He was a 
chronic invalid, and at that time much fatigued with 
the journey from Rome. It had not been settled where 
they would lodge, so the three went into a public square ; 
and he, resting himself under the lifting palms, took out 
and began to cut the leaves of a new book, proposing to 
sit there and read while they went to find some suitable 
rooms. ‘They had not been gone so very long before he 
became aware that there was a man seated on either side 
of him. -It did not much disturb him. It was a bright 
day. People were frequently passing near. But sud- 
denly he found a pistol held close to his head on either 
side. ‘‘Your money, at once,” said a voice. He was 
too surprised, too weak, to resist. ‘‘Your watch,” said 
the voice. And, half faint, he gave up his watch. When 
his wife and sister returned, they found him entirely 
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unnerved, without watch and purse. This in a public 
square, in broad daylight! Surely, since the lighting of 
her streets, Naples has found ways of being interesting, 
painfully interesting! Ss. F. 


King’s Messenger. 


Over the stubbled grass, 
Over the hurrying plain, 

Fleet as a cloud I pass, 
Hand on the pulsing rein. 


Mother and sire withstood, 
The bride in her bower alone, 
‘The embers warm from the wood, 
And I, like the night, have flown. 


A crust and a backward look, 
A breath for the heaving steed, 
A drink from the ice-bound brook, 
And then but speed—and speed. 


For them I leave is the sound 
And brilliance of song and light; 
For me, the echo from frozen ground 
And the frozen stars at night. 


I know not the way I go, 
I read not the news I bring; 
I halt not at hail of foe, 
I ride—I ride for the King. 
—Alice Brown, in Harper's. 


A National Opportunity. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Conspicuous success has attended the effort thus far 
for the holding of a second peace conference at The 
Hague. Replying to the first circular note of Secretary 
Hay, which was sent out in October, so many of the na- 
tions have given their approval that Secretary Hay has 
sent out a second circular note to our representatives 
abroad, turning over the details of further arrangements 
to the permanent administrative council at The Hague. 
All of the great European powers, except Russia, and 
most of the smaller ones, have given their approval to 
the suggestion. Russia does not wish to attend a second 
peace conference while the war with Japan is raging. 
Japan does not wish to have any questions relating to 
the war passed upon. Otherwise there is no cloud over 
the movement. 

It is expected that the order of procedure, before the 
gathering of the conference, will be somewhat as follows: 
The second note of Secretary Hay will necessitate a reply 
by the powers severally, saying (and, since they replied 
favorably to the first note, no doubt is entertained as to 
their second reply) that they accept the view of our gov- 
ernment, putting further arrangements into the hands of 
the permanent administrative council at The Hague. 
This council consists of the representatives at The Hague 
of the governments which signed The Hague Convention, 
and the minister of foreign affairs of the Netherlands is 
the president. The governments, therefore, which favor 
the second conference will send to their representatives 
at The Hague the subjects which they desire to have con- 
sidered by the conference. The council, acting as a body, 
will make up a programme, and then will inform Queen 
Wilhelmina that the nations desire the second conference 
to be called. As the conference is to be held in the ter- 
ritory of the Netherlands, the government of that coyn- 
try sends out the formal invitation, just as was done 
in the case of the first conference, though the czar took 
the ‘initiative. Thus the invitations will be sent, ac- 
cepted without doubt, and the regular form of business 
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will be observed, without any possibility of international 
friction. 

Now, by the action of President Roosevelt in sending 
out the first note (through Secretary Hay) upon the re- 
quest of the Interparliamentary Union, and since three 
subjects are therein specified, those subjects go to make 
up part, at least, of the list which the United States de- 
sires to have considered by the conference. The three 
subjects are, first, the topics left over from the first con- 
ference concerning which that conference expressed a 
desire that a second conference should be called (and the 
most important of these is the disarmament of the na- 
tions); second, the negotiation of further arbitration 
treaties; and, third, the establishment of a regular in- 
ternational congress. 

This third subject is the matter to which particular 
attention should be called. It is the object desired by 
the Massachusetts legislature in its unanimous resolution 
of 1903, asking Congress to authorize the President to 
call a meeting to establish such a congress. It has the 
indorsement of the Interparliamentary Union by unani- 
mous vote. It is a step toward the formal organization 
of the world into one political body; and it is, on that 
account, easily the most important of all subjects to be 
brought before the conference. 

But the proposition is novel. This practical step has 
never been proposed before. Though convincing reasons 
can be given for it, yet no precedent exists for it; and 
conservative and doubting men will hesitate, though 
nothing but timid conservatism can be given against the 
proposition. Right across the path of the new movye- 
ment stands the obstacle of absolute national sovereignty. 
Every nation on the face of the earth which has its own 
independence claims for itself absolute sovereignty. 
That is supposed to be an attribute of national indepen- 
dence. But this movement insists upon the real unity of 
mankind and upon the fact (not yet realized in form, but 
yet to be realized) of world-sovereignty as absolute and 
paramount to every and all claims of absolute national 
sovereignty. World-unity cannot be secured without a 
recognition of world-sovereignty on the part of the 
nations. 

Here, then, lies open before our government a golden 
opportunity to take the lead in the movement for world- 
unity in a way which will command the approval of the 
nations, and will go far to promote the success of this 
unspeakably great cause. When our government pre- 
sents this subject before the second peace conference as 
one upon which it desires positive action, it would have 
great effect if there should go with it, by authority of a 
resolution of our Congress, a statement that, on its part, 
our nation waived, in behalf of world-sovereignty, its 
own claim to absolute sovereignty. ‘Timely, generous, 
and statesmanlike, such an offer would go far to mollify 
any criticism from other nations of a proposition to sur- 
render what they may have regarded as an indefeasible 
right of their own forever. 

The world moves. New ideas come to the front: they 
must come if any progress is to be made. We cannot 
rest upon the old and make no advance. Mankind is 
one. It is destined to become one formally. But this 
movement for the good of all the world cannot succeed if 
the doctrine of absolute national sovereignty is to pre- 
vail forever. Now is the time for the government which 
has committed itself to the proposition of world-organi- 
zation to take the next step and prove to the world that 
it is unselfish, and that it sincerely desires the movement 
to sueceed. 

No other nation can so well do this as the United States, 
not only because we are leading in the movement, but 
also because our form of government peculiarly fits us to 
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do so. Before the adoption of our Constitution, our 
States claimed absolute sovereignty for themselves. 
To-day they claim it except in so far as they have dele- 
gated certain spheres of their sovereignty to the national 
government, and the powers of our national government 
are strictly circumscribed by what the States have sur- 
rendered voluntarily. Our States, in waiving their 
claim to absolute sovereignty, have taken the exact step 
which the nations would be obliged to take if they came 
into the body politic of mankind. Therefore, it is most 
fitting that our government take the lead in putting its 
proposition before the second peace conference 

It is possible to make out a good case of waiving abso- 
lute sovereignty by the nations in their international 
obligations, but such waiving has never been made for- 
mally. It is allimplied action only; and no nation would 
probably admit to-day, formally, that its absolute sov- 
ereignty was limited in any way. Dimly, but repeatedly, 
there has been recognition of the existence of a world- 
interest, if not of a world-sovereignty. All the nations 
of the world which have organized governments are mem- 
bers of the International Postal Union, and they are in 
relations which prove the unity of the world and the real 
sovereignty of the whole over the parts. But the parts 
do not yet admit it directly. Vet, if the nations are to 
come together in formal world-relations, as they are 
surely destined to in no distant future, the doctrine of 
absolute national sovereignty must be modified. Hence 
the rare opportunity which now lies before our govern- 
ment of taking the lead in this movement. It will bring 
us more honor than any other international act which we 
can perform, and it will render vast and lasting benefit 
to all the nations. 

Boston, MAss. 


The Rich and the Poor. 


BY AVERIC §S. FRANCIS. 


it is curious what a persistent habit we human beings 
have of assigning our fellow-creatures to definite con- 
trasted categories. Just as we talk of ‘‘young and old,”’ 
for all the world as if most of us were not middle-aged, 
so we go on ranging mankind on either side of imaginary 
dividing lines, precisely as if such dividing lines definitely 
existed and were generally agreed upon. Perhaps we 
are right in the instinct which, apparently, lies back of 
this habit,—an instinct which refuses to countenance 
the occupation of middle ground. An ounce tips the 
beam as truly as a hundred-weight, and ‘‘he that is not 
for me is against me.”” But, though we may all belong 
on one side or the other of many a line drawn by Infinite 
Insight, it remains curious that we, who have not in- 
finite insight, should so briskly continue to draw these 
lines for ourselves. One would think the manifest diffi- 
culties of the affair would discourage us. 

In the matter of ‘‘good and bad,” now, we all have our 
private notions of the difference between a sheep and a 
goat, in spite of the fact that most of our coats present 
a confused aspect of mingled hair and wool; but these 
private notions would, I take it, be a good deal put 
about by a really trustworthy sorting out. The West- 
minster Catechism declares that one of the joys of sal- 
vation will consist in the circitimstance that ‘‘the right- 
eous shall join in the judging of reprobate angels and 
men.” At first sight the statement seems incompatible 
with the opening verses of Matthew vii., but, by the time 
specified, the righteous will, I suppose, be well beyond 
the range of this warning. Still it is to be hoped that 
they will be content, even then, to ‘‘join’’ in the judging, 
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and not be ambitious to take matters wholly into their 
own hands; for I suspect that the day of judgment holds 
many surprises for even the most ‘‘persevering’’ of the 
saints. 

It has not been customary to regard this occasion in 
the light of an entertainment; but I have sometimes 
secretly hoped that I, personally, shall not be too much 
preoccupied with my own misfortunes to observe what 
is going on about me. For consider how interesting such 
a spectacle would be if one could only view it with ‘‘de- 
tachment,’ with some measure, at least, of that inval- 
uable quality of mind by virtue of which Miss Austen 
shines in the literary firmament, a bright particular star. 
Nothing, I am convinced, can prevent Jane’s enjoyment 
of the day of judgment. Such a sorting out, however, 
would certainly be bewildering, would certainly call for 
self-restraint. Some of us, perhaps, could hardly re- 
frain from asking, ‘‘Are you quite sure?” 

But, as the Catechism also says, ‘‘the doctrine of this 
high mystery of predestination needs to be handled with 
special prudence and care,’’ and such matters are assur- 
edly too high for me. I confess to feeling very uncertain 
about the sheep and the goats. But, if the Catechism is 
well informed in all particulars, I shall never be required 
to take even a divided responsibility in the matter, and 
may confine my attention to contrasted categories of a 
less mysterious character. ‘There is one which especially 
interests me,—the world-old and ever present division 
between the rich and the poor. 

How familiar the phrase is! For how many centuries 
have we talked about ‘‘the rich and the poor,’’ have 
warned and envied Dives, and commended and avoided 
Lazarus! How we have endeavored, first and last, even 
while we struggled for wealth and sanctified poverty, to 
lessen the contrast between the two by philanthropic 
and economic schemes,: ranging from Robin Hood’s 
simple methods to recent trust legislation; and still the 
classification remains, still the rich and the poor alike 
are always with us. 

But who are the rich, and who are the poor? What is 
the basis upon which we make the division? The rich 
man is undoubtedly he who has enough, the poor man 
is undoubtedly he who is in want; but who knows the 
figure which divides the groups? Who will draw the line? 

The question reminds one that the ‘‘problem of want”’ 
faces both ways and may be approached by two methods, 
—the one external and the other internal. The external 
method has always been the popular one, and was never 
more in favor than it is to-day, supported, as it is, by 
a double tendency toward equalization, by a growing 
demand for ‘‘rights’’ on the part of the poor, and a grow- 
ing sense of responsibility on the part of the rich. 

But the external method has never accomplished much 
in the past, and, in spite of modern tendencies, is not, 
apparently, making much real headway to-day, so that 
the internal method would seem to be worth considering 


. especially since, though it has never had the support of 


the majority, it has always had that of a respectable 
minority. 

It has the support of Socrates when he declares, ‘‘I 
like to attend auctions, because I see so many things 
that I do not want.” It has the support of Marcus 
Aurelius when he says, ‘‘Let not thy mind run on what 
thou lackest as much as on what thou hast already; 
and remember that very little is needed to make a happy 
life.’ It hasthe support of Epictetus when he observes: 
“Tf I see a man anxious, I say, what does this man 
want? If he did not want something which is not in 
his power, how could he be anxious?” It has the sup- 
port of the unknown prophet when he asks, ‘‘Wherefore 
do ye spend money for that which is not bread ? and your 
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labor for that which satisfieth not?” and of the prophet 
_of Nazareth when he asks, ‘‘Is"not the life more than the 
food, and the body than the raiment?” And it has the 
support of Paul when he says, ‘‘Not that I speak in re- 
spect of want; for I have learned, in whatsoever state I 

*am, therein to be content. I know how to be abased, 
and I know also how to abound. In everything and in 
all things have I learned the secret both to be filled and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want.” 

What was Paul’s ‘‘secret’’? It was certainly a valu- 
able one,—‘‘In whatsoever state I am, therein to be 
content.’’ The political economists would tell us that 
this would never do. And yet, without the adoption 
of some such sliding scale of content, how shall we ever 
hope to relieve poverty of its worst sting,—anxiety for 
the morrow? It is useless to try to fix on a figure with 
which we ought to be content. The problem is an in- 
dividual one. But the ‘‘internal method”’ offers a prac- 
tical suggestion to all degrees of poverty, from that of 
the beggar to that of the millionaire. You remember 
Tolstoy’s conclusion in regard to the ‘‘actually desti- 
tute,’’ when he joined the census commission in Moscow, 
in order to ascertain the true situation of those whom- 
he desired to assist? He was furnished by friends with 
a good sum of money, but he brought the greater part of 
it back to them. ‘‘I found,’ he said, ‘‘that there was 
no helping these unfortunates by exterior means, that 
they could not be happy in any circumstances 7f their 
manner of looking at life remained the same.” Is this 
suggestion of value only to the actually destitute? It 
seems to me that it would be useful in a less restricted 
social reform, especially if we are contemplating that 
excellent variety of social reform which begins with the 
individual and takes the nearest,—one’s self. 

‘Our manner of looking at life?’’ Is it possible that 
this, and not the size of our incomes, is the true measure 
of our standing in this matter of wealth and poverty? 
Certainly, at Socrates’s auction, whoever was ‘‘in want,” 
it was not Socrates. And if we put aside, for a moment, 
conventional estimates, and honestly consider our ac- 
quaintance among the rich and the poor, I think we can 
hardly avoid two conclusions. In the first place I think 
we shall have to admit, in spite of ourselves, that wealth 
is really a question less of income than of personality; 
that it would almost seem indeed as if souls were born 
rich or poor and rich or poor remained in the face of 
circumstances; nay, rich and poor would remain, though 
their incomes matched to a cent. 

And in the second place I think we shall agree that 
‘personal wealth,’ though it results in part from the 
ability to do without, results even more from the ability 
to do with. The ability to do without is a power worthy 
of all cultivation, since it tells immensely for freedom. 
And here another saying of Epictetus’s suggests itself: 
‘‘Remember that not only the desire of power and wealth 
makes us mean and subject to others, but even the de- 
sire of tranquillity, and of leisure, and of travelling 
abroad, and of learning. For, to speak plainly, what- 
ever the external thing may be, the value which we set 
upon it places us in subjection to others.”’ Very true 
and very valuable, but not the whole of the ‘‘internal 
method,” not the best of it. The ability to do without 
works negatively, but Paul’s ‘‘secret’’ works positively 
like all distinctively Christian secrets. 

The question of Jesus’ own attitude toward ‘‘riches”’ 
has given rise, first and last, to a deal of casuistry; but 
to a plain reader it can hardly seem very obscure. His 
friends were among the rich as well as the poor; and, 
‘‘who made me a judge or a divider over you?” he asks. 
His method here, as everywhere, was the internal one; 
and one may even question whether he would have given 
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to the rich young man the advice which he did give if 
he had not perceived that it would make him ‘‘exceeding 
sorrowful.” For to the plain reader it would seem that 
Jesus distrusted wealth—the desire for wealth quite as 
much as the possession of it—simply because it seemed 
to him preoceupying, because he felt that there was dan- 
ger lest the cares of the world and the deceitfulness of 
riches and the lusts of other things might choke the word 
and make it unfruitful. Certainly he held that a man’s 
life does not consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses, and he would appear to have held also that 
such material possessions not infrequently prove a su- 
perficially tempting substitute for things that are more 
excellent, since no man can serve two masters, and where 
our treasure is there will our heart be also. But this 
teaching of Jesus is never negative. There is no doubt 
of his own conviction as to the reality of the things 
that are more excellent, and it is he who warns us that, 
if, having cast out our evil spirit, we are content to sit 
down in an empty house, no matter how well swept and 
garnished, we shall find a new devil grinning at us from 
every corner. To be poor toward the world is no es- 
pecial credit to us: to be so cheerfully, and even indif- 
ferently, because we have learned how to be rich in 
another fashion, is much more to the purpose of ‘‘social 
reform.’’ ‘‘Where our treasure is, there will our heart 
be also.’’ Suppose we should turn that saying about 
and put it, where our heart is, there will our treasure be 
also. 

I remember a sentence or two in one of J..R. Green’s 
letters: ‘‘Grace of temper and beauty of tone are the 
essence of life. What seems to me to grow fairer as life 
goes by is the love and peace and tenderness of it; not 
its wit and cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, grand 
as knowledge is, but just the laughter of little children, 
and the friendship of friends, and the talk by the fire- 
side.” How shall we measure such riches as these? 
What is the value of friendship? of the love that seeketh 
not its own? of the peace that passeth understanding? 

‘‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Truisms of course; but what if we should come to be- 
lieve them true? Well, I think we should have less re- 
spect for the purchasing power of money. I think we 
might even be less anxious for the morrow. Certainly 
we should have to widen our present definition of ‘‘the 
successful man,”’ certainly we should have to revise our 
present estimates of ‘‘the rich and the poor.” 

Boston, Mass. 
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Propagating Happiness. 


The faculty of being happy is destroyed by scepti- 
cism, artificial living, over-abuse; it is fostered by con- 
fidence, moderation, and normal habits of thought and 
action. Wherever life is simple and sane, true pleasure 
accompanies it as fragrance does uncultivated flowers. 

. He who takes pain to foster it [joy] accomplishes a 
work as profitable for humanity as he who builds bridges, 
pierces tunnels, or cultivates the ground. So to order 
one’s life as to keep, amid toils and suffering, the faculty 
of happiness, and be able to propagate it in a sort of salu- 
tary contagion among one’s fellow-men, is to do a work 
of fraternity in the noblest sense. No one finds more 
pleasure for himself than he who knows how, without os- 
tentation, to give himself that he may procure for those 
around him a moment of forgetfulness and happiness,— 
Charles Wagner. 
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For a Grave. 


Pansies first and violets blue, 
While our thought is full of you, 
While they name you soft and low, 
Lest the heart should overflow. 


Roses in a little while, 

When we learn again to smile, 
When our sorrow finds relief 
In the sympathy of grief. 


Lilies last in later years, 
After time has dried our tears, 
Such as Brother Lippo paints 
In the hands of happy saints. 
—Renwell Rodd. 


A Moment. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘“The discoveries in natural science have discounted 
all the wonders of fairyland. The old-time marvels, 
dreams of the childhood of the race, seem crude and 
cumbersome when compared with the present common- 
places of every-day existence. Not only has the ideal 
become the actual: it stands transfigured in the real.”’ 

The Senior leaned back with an air of relief and self- 
satisfaction. He was pleased with his graduation essay. 
He murmured the concluding paragraph, and fancied 
it ringing out from the great platform. The Senior 
was young—quite young. 

His essay rang true, he declared to himself. After 
all, that was the main thing; and in a sudden revulsion 
of mood he almost hated his cherished rhetoric. But 
that was absurd. A noble thought should have a perfect 
form. And, as was his wont, his eye wandered toward 
the statuette of the Venus of Melos that adorned his 
mantel-piece. 

The best that Greece could fashion! Then, the long 
night of the Dark Ages, the reawakening of human 
thought in the fables of fairy wonders,—seven-league 
boots, magic purses, caps of invisibility, swords of in- 
credible sharpness,—and now these modern discoveries, 
making all the wonders of fairyland mere commonplace 
in the telephone, in wireless telegraphy, in all the myriad 
inventions of men. What an age! And he—he was 
alive to enjoy it, to perfect it; for surely there was more 
and more to be discovered—and used. 

He went back in thought to those men who had worked 
year in and year out, glad and proud, because they were 
adding to the sum of human achievement. Where were 
they now? What to them, now, were their struggles 
and triumphs? Was the race, even, happier for their 
achievements ? 

The clock by the side of the Melian Venus was already 
striking twelve. It was late—very late. The Senior’s 
head sank upon his breast. His German student-lamp 
flickered and went out, yet another light seemed to 
spring up in the darkness, advancing toward him. It 
glowed with gentle radiance, dispelling rather than 
piercing the gloom, and, as it drew nearer, the Senior 
heard a Voice speaking out of its genial splendor. 

‘“Through all the ages,” it rang out, sweet and trium- 
phant, ‘‘the Vision has been given to those who were 
able to receive it, that they should behold it and not 
perish!” 

A new sense of life thrilled the Senior as he saw a great 
multitude of men and women going their ways in that 
radiant light. He saw that they no longer toiled in 
factories nor labored in engine-rooms nor hung over 
dynamos in power-houses; for they commanded the 
vibrations of heat and sound and light. They played 
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with ‘them, changing them from one to the other, until 
it seemed to him that all which he had held to be stable 
became volatile in a current of radiant energy. 

“Ts this what is to be?’? murmured the Senior, half . 
to himself. 

“Who shall declare this thing?”’ replied the Voice. 
“Tf this—even this—were the end of all, then the Vision 
were but vanity. Is man’s happiness assured by deeper 
knowledge and greater power? Are they the secret of 
peace and good will? If these things are to be, so, too, 
they must pass as all things pass; but Love endures 
forever.” 

“Vet this is better than all I have known,” cried the 
Senior, ‘‘and what I have seen is better than what is 
past; and you say that the end is not yet!” 

“Who shall declare this thing?’’ returned the Voice 
once more. ‘‘And, to whom is it given to know what 
the Vision of the ages shall be? For the Vision changes 
from age to age, nor ever have any two seen it alike. 
Yet it has shone for man through all time, and it has 
seemed to him a gleam from the Infinite and the Eternal. 
No,” went on the Voice, softly, but confidently, ‘‘you 
do not longer believe in any purse of Fortunatus nor 
seven-league boots nor sword of sharpness; and, if you 
shall say to yourself that you have seen none of these 
glimpses of a mightier future, who will gainsay you? 
Will you understand ?”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ cried the Senior, stretching out his hands as 
the Voice grew lower and the Vision faded, ‘‘stay with 
me, don’t go away! Show me more! Don’t say that 
I shall not believe!” 

“‘T think,” whispered the tranquil Voice, ‘‘that ina little 
while you will not believe that you have so much as heard 
me speak to you. Once more, I ask: Who will gainsay 
you? Will you understand ?”’ 

“T will! I do!” cried the Senior, starting forward. 
A bell seemed ringing in his ears. There, right in front 
of him, the clock at the side of the Melian Venus was just 
sounding the last stroke of midnight, and his essay was 
on the table before him. 

He eyed it for a moment or two, then he drew it toward 
him and struck out the concluding paragraph. ‘‘Mod- 
ern discoveries in natural science,’’ he, wrote slowly, 
‘‘have confirmed many of the dreams of man, but beyond 
all that they have revealed abides the vision of the 
ideal.”’ 


Spiritual Life. 
I beg of you to take courage: the brave soul can mend 
even disaster.—Catherine of Russia. 
ed 
O heart, be soft and true 
While thou dost beat; 


O hands, be swift to do; 


O lips, be sweet. 
—Mary Frances Butts. 


 ] 


For the dissatisfied man all life is unsatisfactory, 
and for one that is contented the world is full of com- 
forts. And for the cheerful man even the easterly wind 
is musical in the window crevices, and it makes solemn 
anthems for him in the woods.—Walliam Mountjord. 


at 


Take life like a man. Take it as though it was—as 
it is—an earnest, vital, essential affair. Take it just 
as though -you were born to the task of performing a 
merry part in it, as though the world had waited your 
coming. ‘Take it as though it were a grand opportunity 
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to achieve, to carry forward great and good schemes, 
to hold and to cheer a suffering, weary, it may be heart- 
broken brother.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 

re] 

When Goethe says that in every human condition 
foes lie in wait for us, ‘invincible only by cheerfulness 
and equanimity,’ he does not mean that we can at all 
times be really cheerful, or at a moment’s notice, but 
that the endeavor to look at the better side of things 
will produce the habit, and that this habit is the surest 
safeguard against the danger of sudden evils.—Leigh 
Hunt. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Neglected Source of Strength. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


In quietness and confidence shall be your strength—IsaIaH xxx. 
15. 


A very dramatic situation surrounds this chapter. 
Israel is now threatened by Assyria; and under the im- 
pact of such fear, that this great Eastern country will 
again invade their land, they are turning to Egypt, their 
old enemy, for refuge. The picture is the picture of 
people who are in a panic. ‘They are so afraid that they 
forget their ancient animosities. It is a parallel to that 
strange bond that Pilate sought to establish with Herod, 
because he was confronted by Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was a mystery to him. He sends him to Herod that he 
may look him over. Herod sends him back to Pilate, 
having seen him; and ‘‘Pilate and Herod are friends from 
that day”! Never was a satire cast more completely 
in the terms of the philosophy of history. So here Assy- 
ria threatens Israel, and Israel flees to Egypt. But the 
prophet is the statesman. In that day the ministers of 
religion were the exponents of national life. They were 
not men who were toying with theological speculation 
or balancing the nice distinctions of metaphysics: they 
were men, as Martineau has said, ‘‘who knew to what 
heights of divinity they must look up, and upon what 
adamantine manhood they must take their stand.”” And, 
as a result, they knew more of what Israel meant and 
what was meant for Israel than anybody else, including 
the kings and their cabinets and councils. The prophet 
lifts up his voice,—this earlier Isaiah,—and says, ‘‘It is 
not in Egypt and its horses and chariots that you shall 
find relief.” ‘‘Remember,’’ he says by implication, 
‘‘what happened to you in the old traditional life, when 
you stood upon the shores of the Red Sea in the days 
of the exodus. Behind were the clamoring hosts of 
Egypt; in front, the insatiable hunger of the sea. And 
out of heaven to the mind of your leader, Moses, came 
the command: Stand still, for God shall fight for you. 
Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord.” I sup- 
pose that was not to Isaiah so much a legend as it is to 
us. I suppose Isaiah did not know that there was no 
record on any monument in Egypt of the Israelitish 
occupation of the land, and it may have been very well 
that he did not know it; for at least he could rally the 
incidents of their tradition as the guarantees of their 
courage. The story, as it lay in his mind and theirs, 
was that, with the pawing of the horses of Egypt and the 
rattle of their chariots and the murmur of the sea on 
either hand, a way was made in the deep, and they crossed 
dry-shod. 

I am not much interested in the legend except as 
poetry. It is immensely interesting as the meeting- 
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place of Isaiah’s mind and theirs; but the facts, cast in 
a picture in a primitive time, are the facts forever stereo- 
typed in the conditions of the human mind. Never was 
a picture cast upon the screen of history by the imagi- — 
nation of a people that did not correspond to some great, 
broad, immovable foundations in the processes of human 
thought. Here we have it. ‘‘In returning and in rest 
shall ye be saved,” says he. ‘‘In quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength.’ Egypt is a vain re- 
source, and Assyria a vain threat. The munitions of 
the soul are within the soul’s own compass. 

So much by way of introduction. Now we have two 
words in this text that are subject to much misunder- 
standing. They are ‘‘confidence’” and ‘‘quietness.”’ 
Commonly we substitute for them assurance, self-confi- 
dence, complacency, and inaction; and they mean so 
completely other than those that they seem to belong 
to another vocabulary of the spirit. ‘‘Confidence” 
means the process of a strong soul’s life, ‘‘quietness”’ 
its result, and ‘‘strength” the bond between them. I 
am not anxious to warn you from the misconception of 
the term ‘‘confidence.’”’ I have seen more men fail in 
the business of life from fear than I ever have seen fail 
from conceit. ‘There are more cowards from lack of self- 
confidence than there are fools from over-confidence in 
self. The coward is hopeless. There is no way of mend- 
ing him. ‘The fool gets trained if he lives long enough. 
And yet there is something to be said about self-confi- 
dence as not the confidence here portrayed. Moral self- 
confidence only exists in conformity with the universal 
lines of nature. The self of which we are composed is 
a part of the selfhood of the world. The objection to 
the miracle as a means of relief is not that it does not 
occur. That would be subject to proof. The objection 
to it as a means of relief is that, if it occur, you have no 
calendar to show when it may be expected. ‘The phe- 
nomenal, the abnormal, the exceptional, may happen; 


and it only seems exceptional because it belongs to the 


extreme manifestation of some great natural law that 
you have not yet discovered. From the trembling of 
an earthquake and the unfolding of a volcano in fire 
down to the opening of the buds of spring there is noth- 
ing that is not based in the order of the world’s normal 
life. An earthquake ensues because the planet is cooling, 
and a voleano opens because the world is not yet made, 
and its central fires are necessary to its completion, and 
the opening buds of the spring are the reassurance of the 
life of the world. ‘Therefore, if we regard life as a set of 
detached fragments, we: are in instant confusion. I 
should rather find a man who had driven a stake down 
in half a dozen places to mark the lines of his return 
than to have an encyclopedia of knowledge of unrelated 
facts. For the fact as to the secret of life is this: that 
we are secure and confident only when we have made 
connection with the great laws of common experience, 
when we have established relationships that run to the 
centre and are not simply radiant at their extremities 
upon the surface. 

There is a phrase that I hear over and over again, 
about ‘‘being bound up in the bundle of life’’ with God. 
It is a phrase which does not please me because it is un- 
true as a figure. It is metaphorically inexact, but it is 
essentially false also. The fasces of the lictor bound 
around his central axe, as he carried it as an insignia of 
power in the Roman world, if the thong were cut, would 
fallapart. Things that are bound up in the bundle of life 
were never yet alive. You cannot bind living things up 
by putting a thong around them. Life appears rather to 
me under this figure,—a vast loom with manifold threads 
moved by unseen power in ceaseless activity, in which 
the pattern grows from hands that seem to move the 
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shuttle among the threads without disturbance and 
noise. The pattern of life grows, and the fabric of life 
flows from the loom in ceaseless weaving. If I were to 
stop there, it might seem the picture of fate. That was 
the idea of weaving that a certain group of weavers had, 
whose protest against fines and forfeitures I once at- 
tended before a legislative committee. They had the 
theory that the loom should be so complete and perfect 
that no mistakes would be made by it, and therefore 
they should not be fined nor suffer forfeiture for mis- 
takes made by them. Their business was forgotten. 
They made the critical mistake of forgetting that their 
business was to sit with vigilance that could not be re- 
proached, and watch every flowing thread as it broke 
and tie it into the fabric that was being woven. That 
is the relation between freedom and fate in this loom of 
life. My business is to tie up the threads that break 
under the stress of anxiety, under the ignorance and in- 
experience of life; to sit and watch the growing texture 
as it flows from the loom with its pattern growing, and 
see that no thin places appear where I have forgotten 
to tie in the broken thread. That requires quietness and 
confidence. Let the machinery of life whirl, but let 
the man who presides over it be quiet and vigilant and 
alert. So I can only gain confidence and quietness by 
feeling that I am part of the process that is building 
up the house of life. 

There were two great impulses that were regarded as 
the source of strength in the past that are no longer 
available. It is good to have lived this last thirty 
courageous mental years that we have lived. It is good 
to see the props taken from under things and nothing 
fall. It used to be feared that, if blind common sense, as 
it was called, went into the temple of life and cast an 
arm around each of the great pillars of miracle and 
prophecy that bore up the structure of the temple of 
truth, and bowed itself between them, ripping them from 
their foundations, as in the story of Samson’s exploit, 
the whole structure of truth would come down. Proph- 
ecy has been negatived and miracle has evaporated, and 
nothing disastrous has happened. Nothing has happened 
except the substitution of experience for prophecy and 
of days’ work for miracle. Why? Because truth does 
not rest upon easily assailable pillars, but is buttressed 
into the sides of the everlasting order of things. 

Two sources of confidence in experience, as these 
were sources of confidence in theory, have also passed 
away. They were the confidence that heaven would 
make all things right, and the confidence of a saintliness 
that found all things right. And that most uninterest- 
ing celestial expectation has been rolled together like a 
scroll, and men have brought their heaven down until 
its margins constitute the horizon of their day. And 
saintliness is an achievement now, and not a passive 
condition. It is a being holy, not an aspect of holiness. 


Have, therefore, the facts that these two sources of. 


strength represented, passed away? Not by any means. 
‘There is more heaven than there ever was, because it 
has, by a process of expansion, to use the common 
phrase, acquired territory which is appropriated and put 
into the constitution of things, the earth as well as the 
sky. That is prophecy fulfilled. That was the promise 
that there shall be a new heaven and a new earth, in 
which should dwell righteousness; and we have acquired 
territorial rights by a heavenly conveyance, by vast 
earthly experiences that were supposed in the past to 
be inimical to all heavenly hope. It is a great day for 
expansion and the acquiring of new territories in the 
name of a larger sense of righteous rule. 

What of the saintliness that used to be a kind of ex- 
clusive proprietorship in character? It is more difficult 
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to determine than it used to be, because it goes clear 
through the man. It used to be easily determined by 
a certain behavior of saints, a kind of etiquette of godli- 
ness, a sort of good form of holiness, just as you can tell 
polite people from rude people. Now, somehow or other, 
it lies in the very tissues of a man’s life. It flows with 
his blood and fills his brain and plays its music upon his 
nerves, and is in the basilar instincts even of his life; 
and he is so|penetrated by godliness, when he is really 
genuine, that it is very difficult to determine who are the 
saints that may be confident of God, because they are 
so many. I do not mean to say that there is no longer 
any evil in the world, or that men are good clear through. 
I mean to say that there is no census now taken that 
shows the real people from those who are meretricious and 
aftificial. ‘The fact that the churches record a loss in any 
one year is no proof that the godliness of men has not 
gained in spite of it. ‘The whole matter is illustrated, it 
seems to me, by that strange thing that happened a few 
years ago. Men were moving around modern Athens, 
a mere parody upon ancient Athens, a kind of uncon- 
scious satire of the days of Pericles, and suddenly some- 
body uncovered a manuscript of the constitution of 
Athens, devised, it may have been, by Aristotle, and 
lost to the world. And, because it dealt with human 
rights in an ideal democracy, it read like a document 
written especially for the instruction of this time. Just 
as in the agora, in the days of Pericles, there was an ideal 
democracy, so in the constitution of Athens there ap- 
peared a document that might have been devised yester- 
day if there had been anybody with sense enough to 
write it. 

So much for the confidence that I have been trying to 
illustrate in detail. 

What shall be said of the quietness that is the other 
element of strength? It is very difficult to be quiet. 
It is so much easier to keep in perpetual motion. It 
would seem as if, in the very world of mechanics, we were 
forbidden to cultivate a quiet condition. Every boy 
knows that on every machine there are two little sprites 
sitting. The name of the one is Friction, and the name 
of the other is Rust. Friction says to the machine, If 
you keep going, I will wear you out; and Rust says to 
the machine, If you stop, I will eat you up. ‘The result 
is that ever since that was discovered people have beer 
puzzling themselves to find out a process by which ac- 
tivity could be so restricted that it would not wear out 
nor invite rust. 

It is a very simple illustration, but it corresponds ex- 
actly with our fear in common life. We are never sure 
that we are alive unless we can find that we are keeping 
going. We suspect ourselves somehow of defrauding 
the activities of the world if we take a day off. Men 
get so busy with large affairs that they wish they could 
have a half holiday; and the older men,—the younger 
men belong to another class,—the older men reproach 
themselves if they are an hour late in the morning be- 
cause they have shortened the day. Their sons make 
up for it by being five hours late. So we are haunted 
by the idea that we must keep going. We have ‘‘the 
superstition of being busy.’’ We are in a panic of ac- 
tivity. The man who is to be commended is commended 
for his energy. And yet nature teaches a different lesson. 
It does not haste, and it does not rest; but it has great 
expanses of quiet that nothing disturbs. 

I read you in the morning lesson a much misunder- 
stood Scripture about not being anxious for the morrow. 
There are passages there that could not possibly be put 
into any savings-bank, for they seem to put a’ premium 
upon prodigality and carelessness. And yet I ask you 
to recall that passage, The Master of the art of living, 
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of the quiet soul, was not offering these disciples any in- 
centive to idleness or carelessness. He quotes the birds 
whom God feeds. He quotes the lily which God paints. 
And in the early spring, whether the lily be feeling the 
love secret that exists between it and the soil in which it 
is planted, and out of which it comes as a speck of green, 
or the bird is waking in its nest, in all nature there is 
nothing more active and alert than these. The sweet 
juices of the earth are in perpetual circulation in root 
and stem, and all the birds are so busy with making 
their housekeeping complete before the family arrive 
that they forget everything except the song. ‘That is 
the figure of the winging of busy birds whom God feeds 
and the growing of faithful plants which God paints. 
It reminds one of Kipling’s ‘‘L’Envoi”’ as the great ideal 
to which we strive, where 


“Each shall paint the thing as he sees it 
For the God of Things as They Are.” 


These are the unceasing obediences of nature; and yet 
every bird, when the evening falls, will be quiet, with 
its head under its wing. Stand under a great elm toward 
sundown, and a little later you can almost hear them 
talking in their sleep,—these busy inhabitants of orchard 
and wood, this indefinable something that is in the air 
when night falls, and all the birds are quieting them- 
selves, little by little, to sleep. You can almost hear 
the things grow at night, a little later than this, if you 
are listening and are very attentive and very quiet. 
The fact is that God has ordained that our anxiety shall 
be measured, not by the fact that we wait to be fed, but 
are fed while we work. ‘There is nothing below the level 
of man that is disobedient in the world of nature. I am 
impressed, with every recurring summer, by the fact 
that everything has gone to school and learned its lesson, 
and that only man has somehow or other been the truant 
in the universal obedience. 

There are two great facts that we forget. One is that 
obedience is the law of the great world below man, and 
the power to give himself away is the power of the great 
world of man. And between those two,—the centrip- 
etal influence that holds to the centre of an absolute 
command and the centrifugal power that leaves man the 
energetic bestowal of himself,—between those two in 
their balance, his orb shall keep quietly in its orbit by 
moving unjarred and undisturbed upon its track. Quiet 
and meditation and still obedience and the deep wells 
of love out of which he gives himself away to the world 
are neglected sources of his strength. 

In conclusion I want you to take two considerations 
well to heart,—‘‘In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength.’’ Somebody said, who was travelling in 
this country, that the difference between the American 
and the Englishman was that an American supposed 
everything was going right until he heard to the con- 
trary, and an Englishman supposed nothing was right 
until he righted it. That may be an accurate observa- 
tion of our external life; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Americans—all people who are worth while, of every 
nationality, of every order of life—have one besetting 
temptation. They consider all things open questions 
for them to close, and all things to be rooted in uncer- 
tainty unless they have dug the place in which the roots 
are set. They want to try things down to the ground. 
They want to examine all questions. Of course there 
are a good many people who are not disturbed in that 
way, but they need not be reckoned with. They are 
not making anything. As the man, who was reproached 
with the statement that some great hero of his would 
make mistakes, replied, very aptly, that the man who 
doesn’t make mistakes doesn’t make anything else, so it 
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is true that the man who is not examining the roots of 
anything, inquiring, sifting the thing out, really does 
not count. Heis being carried. He is part of the freight. 
Somebody else is furnishing the motor power. He is 
just furnishing the inertia. He will get there with the 
great movement of the mass of men and women who 
are going the right way. It will be an interesting thing 
to know what will be done with him in the day of judg- 
ment. That is one of the things I hand over to the 
infinite wisdom of the great God. I cannot imagine 
what will be done with him if he has had no intellectual 
acuteness, no deep insight, no sharp inquiry, no power 
to try things down to the ground. He has just been 
carried. ‘There are two sets of people in every community 
to whom this description applies,—the leisure class and 
the pauper class. Both are being carried. The reason 
that the great working world is overworked is that they 
have to do the work of these two classes, the one above 
and the one below, who are doing nothing. 

Having said this much in favor of inquiry and of an 
insistent scepticism and of an unresting inquisition,—in 
which I firmly believe,—our danger is that we shall take 
nothing for granted. The only use of taking certain 
things for granted is to get time, power, and energy to 
do the rest of the things that cannot be taken for granted. 
There are certain great propositions that are closed for 
thinking men. ‘The question of right and wrong is a 
closed question for serious men. A man who does not 
‘‘know his noble from his ignoble hours” is not an in- 
quirer: he is an idiot. He is a man who has no power of 
mind. He is a moral incompetent. What is the use of 
opening every ethical question to its roots? A man may 
know his noble from his ignoble hours. A man may 
know the right from the wrong in the great line of de- 
marcation that runs through the world. 

The being of God is a closed question. There are no 
more philosophic atheists. There are practical atheists. 
who live as if God were not, and speculative atheists, 
who are not philosophic in any sense. There are groups 
in every great city where you can hear that kind of thing 
talked, where they deny by resolution the being of God, 
and are as innocent of philosophic insight or scientific 
knowledge as though they were born yesterday and had 
been born blind. There are certain things that are 
closed questions, and much of the quiet and confidence 
of life arises from accepting as granted many of the 
things that we spend our time in trying over for ourselves. 
You can elaborate that idea. I give you a single illus- 
tration. Somebody has said that America is the country 
where all the mistakes of the past are tried over on a 
large scale, where we do not read the history of the past, 
and assume that the test has been made and the con- 
clusion reached, but must begin as though we were new 
to the world, and as though nothing had been settled in 
government or economics. 

The second source of strength is in projecting our- 
selves upon the task in hand, so that we can get through 
with it and have a margin for quiet. It is an awful thing 
to string out your work until there is nothing left but 
work, to stretch your anxieties until they become tenu- 
ous and almost transparent, because there is a kind of 
delight in never lifting your hands from the task of being 
forever on the rack of activity or anxiety. The great 
task that is set for us is to put ourselves so wholly into 
the moment, to be, as John Burroughs said of Emerson, 
‘“Where he was at all, he was altogether.’’ Yet never 
a more quiet and confident spirit moved through the 
crass anxieties of our Western civilization than his. He 
was altogether where he was at all, and he was altogether 
quiet on those margins that lay around the activities of 
his mind, 
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These two things I commend to you in the interest of 
quiet and of confidence: that you have not to build the 
world from the bottom up,—there are some things that 
are settled,—and that, having a task to do, it shall be 
done with such intensity and application that, when it 
is done, you can sit quietly and look at your work, and 
wait for the revenues of the spirit to accumulate for the 
next task to be done. ‘‘In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.” 

NEw YorK. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Proemium to God and the World. 


What were the God who sat outside to see 

The spheres beneath his finger circling free? 

God dwells within, and moves the world and moulds; 
Himself and nature in one form enfolds: 

Thus all that lives in Him and breathes and is, 

Shall ne’er his presence, ne’er his spirit miss. 


The soul of man, too, is an universe; 

Whence follows it that race with race concurs 

In naming all it knows of good and true, 

God,—yea, its own God,—and with honor due 

Surrenders to his sway both earth and heaven, 

Fears him, and loves, where place for love is given. 
—John Addington Symonds’s Translation from Goetne. 


The Hague. 


The central arbitration committee at Washington, 
under the lead of the distinguished peacemaker, Judge 
Foster, is calling together a series of public meetings'in 
different cities, to quicken and instruct public sentiment 
with regard to arbitration. The little phalanx of readers 
who are kind enough to follow me, week by week, in 
this column of the Register, understand that in this cru- 
sade, if I may call it so, the crusaders are not simply 
recalling the eternal statements which condemn war. 
The immediate object in hand is Justice. If the forty 
principal nations of the world can secure the methods 
or the machinery which will insure justice in the decision 
of their differences, peace will follow justice. It is hardly 
proper to call these great meetings, peace meetings. They 
ate meetings for international justice. 

It seems worth while in a year in which the public 
conscience will be awakened to this great interest to try 
to guard speakers and writers against some of the most 
obvious dangers which seem to attend on this great 
crusade. I have observed that even writers for the press 
fall into mistakes, sometimes curious, always annoying, 
in the language which they use. 

First. 
that is to say, in common language we use the word 
“arbitration” for a procedure somewhat informal which 
in our old New England language was called ‘‘leavin’ it 
out to men,’ where two quarrelling neighbors disliked 
a court, they left their case out to ‘‘arbitration.” In 
the present case the so-called arbitration treaties are 
treaties in which the nations pledge themselves to refer 
to a permanent “tribunal.” The Hague Tribunal is an 
established court; and the treaties commit the treaty- 
making nations to refer to this Hague Tribunal the sub- 
jects in discussion. This Hague ‘‘Tribunal”’ is a body 
of eighty jurists who have been named by the twenty- 
four contracting powers at The Hague, and are a per- 
manent board. This board has never met, probably 
never will meet; but from its number must be selected 


the judges, five, seyen, nine, or thirteen, as the case may 


The very word ‘‘arbitration’”’ is a bad word; . 
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be, who will state and adjudge any case which is re- 
ferred to The Hague Tribunal. 

Second. Now, who made The Hague ‘‘Tribunal’’? 
The Hague Conference made The Hague Tribunal. This 
was a congress of about one hundred statesmen and 
jurists who were called together in 1899 at the request 
of the Emperor of Russia. This august body adjourned 
after a session of some months, with the request that a 
similar ‘‘conference’’ might be called in five years. 
President Roosevelt has just now requested the powers 
of the world to join in a second Hague Conference. 

This Hague Conference created The Hague Tribunal; 
but, observe, it is not The Hague Tribunal which will be 
called together by Mr. Roosevelt’s request to the different 
powers to unite in the second Hague Conference. 

Third. ‘The Hague Conference of 1899 took the first 
visible steps for the codification of international law. 
Up till that time international law existed in the private 
works of private men,—Hugo Grotius, Vattel, Puffen- 
dorf. Our Mr. Wheaton wrote books on international 
law. They stated what they thought was the common 
sense on the whole of international law. But these state- 
ments were never put into the formal words of a code 
till the first Hague Conference wrote them there. The 
twenty-four nations represented at The Hague agreed to 
this code as far as it went; and in the second American 
conference held in Mexico the sixteen South American 
states became parties to the recognition of this code as 
a piece of international law. 

Now, by a great misfortune, in the French language 
the word used to express a written agreement of this 
sort is the word convention. But in England and in 
America the word ‘‘convention’’ means an assembly of 
people. The Hague Conference formulated its decisions 
in three agreements, or covenants. But in the language 
of the continent these are called the three Hague Con- 
ventions. Here again is an accident, almost ludicrous, 
by which the greatest misunderstanding comes into the 
mind of the average American when the Three Conven- 
tions are spoken of. Of these three ‘‘Covenants”’ the 
first is devoted chiefly to the formation of The Hague 
Tribunal. The other two are taken up with codifying 
the rules of international law with regard to the conduct 
of battles by sea or by land and with regard to the 
treatment of prisoners and the work of the Red Cross. 

Fourth. Among the provisions of the first Hague ‘‘Cov- 
enant,’’ or ‘‘Convention,’” is an arrangement for com- 
missions of inquiry with regard to questions of offence 
which have arisen between nations. These commissions 
might be called ‘‘committees”’ or ‘‘boards.” But the 
reader should understand that no such commission of 
inquiry is to be confused either with The Hague ‘‘Tri- 
bunal”’ or The Hague ‘‘Conference’’ or The Hague ‘‘con- 
ventions.”’ ‘They are more like the investigations of a 
grand jury. Such a commission of inquiry is the meeting 
of admirals which is now in session in Europe regarding 
the North Sea incident. But this is not The Hague 
Tribunal. - 

Some of the absurdities which one finds, even in print, 
regarding the great arbitration movement of the time 
are as fridiculous as absurdities which European writers 
make when they use the word ‘‘Washington”’ to speak 
of a man where they should use it in speaking of a city, 
or, on the other hand, where they understand Washington 
the city to be Washington the man. Such absurdities 
are exactly like the absurdities of people who speak of 
The Hague Tribunal as if it were The Hague Conference, 
or of the Hague Conference as if it were one of the con- 
ventions, or of the present commission of inquiry as if it 
were The Hague Tribunal or The Hague%Conference, 

Ue | Epwarp E, Hare, 


Patria. 


I would not even ask my heart to say 
If I could love some other land as well 
As thee, my country, had I felt the spell 
Of Italy at birth, or learned to obey 
‘The charm of France, or England’s mighty sway. 
I would not be so much an infidel 
As once to dream, or fashion words to tell, 
What land could hold my love from thee away. 


For like a law of nature in my blood 
I feel thy sweet and secret sovereignty, 
And woven through my soul thy vital sign. 
My life is but a wave, and thou the flood; 
I am a leaf and thou the mother-tree ; 
Nor should I be at all, were I not thine. 
— Henry Van Dyke. 


Literature. 


Pedagogues and Parents.* 


Books on education are so common that we 
hesitate to open one save on some assurance 
of unique character or special excellence. In 
this volume we happily meet both. Consid- 
ered purely as literature, and estimating it by 
the solace, stimulus, and high satisfaction it 
imparts, it has been many a day since we met 
its superior. Most books appeal to a special 
constituency: this one may well have many 
constituencies. The young may enjoy it: 
the old may delight in it. Untrained minds 
may find it within their grasp: trained minds 
may meet it with high respect. As to its 
style, it is not fine writing. It is something 
far better: it is admirable talking. The page 
has its deep lessons; but they are communi- 
cated through keen observation, smiling 
humor, searching wit, pungent anecdote, 
apt quotation,—the triumphant talk of a 
cultivated and gifted woman. One is not 
sure always to agree with her: indeed she 
has unusual aptitude for provoking dissent. 
Yet, though we interrupt her with chal- 
lenge, we go along with her, awakened and 
stimulated and, if possible, the more inter- 
ested for the sharp encounter. 

But, while for these general features a 
very inviting book, it is also a unique book 
in its attitude and its aim. ‘The title, Peda- 
gogues and Parents, is precise. Hitherto 
the work of education has been that of peda- 
gogues, and Mrs. Wilson would bring the 
parents into co-operation with them. Peda- 
gogues are apt to dislike parents when criti- 
cal and obtrusive, and often with good rea- 
son. Yet their interest is most vital, and, 
represented by the intelligent and large- 


minded among them,—the Mrs. Wilsons, | 


shall we say?—they should help to adjust 


a balance that is a good deal disturbed. | 
The natural and inevitable attitude of the 
The ideal of the | 


two is entirely different. 
pedagogue is a smoothly working system 
by which children are passed along from 
grade to grade. 
of the parent is the welfare of the particular 
child. The pedagogue, in other words, 
stands for uniformity, the parent for indi- 
viduality. Now uniformity within certain 
limitations is very well, but limitations 
exist. Our psychology may yield us ad- 
mirable account of mind, but it is an unsafe 
basis of legislation for minds. 


The all-absorbing interest | 


An educa- ) 


* Pxp. Pazents.' By Ella Calista Wilson. 
New York: Heary Holt ica. B.ashoet, | 
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_ tional system inflexibly based upon it, 
| therefore, while suited to the type, may 
| be gravely unsuited to departures from the | 
type. Mrs. Wilson has clear eye to this 
truth, and presses it with great cogency. 
She is apparently no out-and-out enemy of 
|system, but she is a generous sympathizer 
/with individuality. The departures from 
|the common type she would respect and 
| cultivate as natural, not repress and coerce 
|as abnormal. Instead of shaping the child 
to the system, she would make the sys-| 
|tem flexible to the child. The system is 
}no sacred thing: the child’s nature, in her | 
eyes, is always that. Many a child in our 
schools is balked in his progress and has his | 
school life made miserable, not from lack 
in intelligence, but by some special inepti- 
tude in dealing with some special point in 
/a special programme of studies. Such chil- 
dren have in Mrs. Wilson what they long 
have needed,—an advocate and friend. But, 
while thus regardful of the child’s individ- 
uality as respects studies, our author’s re- | 
flections range widely, and as parent she reads 
teachers lessons which many parents, not 
markedly unwise, have yet to learn. Prob- 
ably much more by teachers, but still very 
much by parents, the child is yet a subject | 
of constraint, of guidance, of direction, of 
| required obedience. The rod and the ferule 
have largely disappeared, but the relation 
of which they were the symbol still remains. 
Mrs. Wilson dislikes the relation hardly less 
than the symbol, and she criticises it in no 
equivocal terms. She would give the child 
every possible freedom. She would have 
the teacher see through his eyes, follow the 
methods of his mind, be his companion, 
reverence his nature, sympathize with his 
aims. She is forceful, she is eloquent here. 
“Tt comes to me,”’ says she, ‘““ever more and 
more strongly, every way of looking at it, 
that our part in education is not primarily 
the getting up of school curricula and schemes 
of education, but humble co-operation with 
what the child may reveal as Nature’s 
method,” 

We would like to survey special chapters, 
/as the one on “Big Things,” the two on 
| “Method,” the one on ’’ Arithmetic,” the one | 
on ‘Child Morality,” of which the author 
disclaims fitness to write, and then confutes 
herself hopelessly by writing admirably | 
upon it; but, trusting the reader to find 
these out, we come to a general considera- | 
tion which has haunted us as we have read. | 
Our approval of the volume is most hearty; | 
but, while profitable for manifold sugges- | 
tion, as a rule of education is it applicable? | 
As we ask the question, we recall a teacher 
with fifty pupils before her, and a stated 
/course of exercises which she must get | 
through as she can. To her condition, 
which is a representative one, it is not ap- 
| plicable. The personal consideration, com- 
panionship, sympathy, which this volume 
asks she cannot give. She can run the child 
|through the mill, and that is about all. 
But is this condition an absolutely neces- 
sary one? And with this question we will 
|imitate Mrs. Wilson, who occasionally looks 
toward Utopia and then runs. Were we 
autocrat of America, this condition should 


very promptly give way, The teacher 


/ nation in his volume. 
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should have not more than twenty pupils, 
and should be paid double her present 
wages for far higher service than is possible 
now. She should be required not merely 
to teach her pupils, but to know them inti- 
mately, that she might convert the lessons 
of this volume into working principles. 
Less than half the number of pupils, more 
than double the number of schools, twice 
the salary,-this suggests an increase of 
expense quite startling to contemplate. 
But, if necessary, in order to meet it, we 
would economize on public buildings, tax 
tobacco, tax liquors, tax all luxuries, give 
up “possessions,” reduce the army, stop 
building battleships. We run. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By 
Edwin Erle Sparks. In two parts. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.—The 
latest addition to the Story of the Nations 
Series is not built on the lines of the ordinary 
histories of our country. The author has 


| emphasized the adjective “United” from the 


outset; and he has steadily been occupied 
in showing “‘how the phrase, “The United 


| States is,’ has been slowly and unconsciously 


evolved in the process of time from the 
early practice of saying, ‘The United States 
are.’” Mr. Sparks may overestimate the 
number of persons who now violate the 
technicalities of grammar in this way. 
He is himself forced to say “their” instead 
of ‘its’ when speaking of things belong- 
ing to the United States; but he has writ- 
ten a reliable and readable narrative of 
the growth of the colonies into a real nation. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Pope Bicycle Daily Memorandum Cal- 
endar for 1995 contains a memorandum leaf 
for every day in the year and 365 original 
sayings in favor of good roads, good health, 
outdoor exercise, and that great vehicle of 
health-giving, the modern bicycle, by our 
most eminent living men of marked accom- 
plishment. The calendar is free at Pope 
Manufacturing Company’s stores, or any of 
our readers can obtain it by sending five 
2-cent stamps to Pope Manufacturing Com- 


| pany, Hartford, Conn., or 143 Sigel Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


The animus of the small book, entitled 
The Legal Tender Problem, by Mr. Percy 
Kinnaird of the Nashville bar, may appear 
from his statement that ‘‘it is the accepted 
history of the country that the same vicious 


| greed of the East which has dominated our 
| finances originally introduced chattel slaves 


into this country.” It will be easier to ascer- 
tain Mr. Kinnaird’s attitude (that of many 
thousands) than to separate fact from imagi- 
(Chicago: Ainsworth 
& Co.) 


The Magazines. 


The Holiday Magazine has already begun 
its fourth volume, but the January number 
deserves special mention. There are stories 
by A. L. Sykes; by Julia Kyle Hildreth, who 
has chosen a striking hero and an wnuswa} 
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setting; by Nancy Scott, who tells cleverly 
the story of a mistake; by Mildred Norman, 
and others. Gelett Burgess contributes 
some Goop verses and illustrations; and 
other pictures, poems, and articles complete 
an interesting number. 


The Harvard University Catalogue for 
1904-05 shows that the total number of 
students for the present academic year is 
4,136. If the summer students be added, 
the number is increased to 5,143. The Di- 
vinity School shows a gain of 6 students and 
numbers 43 this year. The Law School has 
gained by 118 students, while the Medical 
School has lost, probably on account of the 
change in requirements. The catalogue 
gives much information concerning the uni- 
versity and its departments, and contains 
full directories of officers and students. The 
Radcliffe statistics are included. 


The twelfth volume of the New Church 
Review (Boston) begins with this month’s 
number. ‘This is a quarterly journal of the 
Christian thought and life as set forth from 
the Scriptures by Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The present number contains articles on 
“Religious Education,” ‘The Spiritual At- 
mospheres,” “The Central Truth of Relig- 
ion,” “Our Earth in Relation to the Maximus 
Homo,” “Are there Planes of Revelation in 
the Writings?” and other articles; and it in- 
cludes among its writers the leading clergy- 
men and thinkers of this denomination. Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright is the managing editor, 
and the Review is the standard publication 
in this field. 


The January number of the Arena is said 
to be the strongest and best number of this 
review that has yet appeared. It contains 
the opening paper in a series of contribu- 
tions by Rudolph Blakenburg on corrupt 
conditions in Pennsylvania; an exposé of 
the audacity of the corrupt ring of St. Louis, 
by Tee Meriwether; an interesting descrip- 
tion of the postal savings-banks of Great 
Britain, by the eminent English Parliamen- 
tary postal authority, Hon. J. Henniker 
Heaton; a study of the social message of 
Emerson, by Rey. Owen R. Lovejoy; an ar- 
ticle on ‘“The Struggle of Autocracy with 
Democracy in the Early Days of the Repub- 
lic,” by Rev. E. P. Powell;. and other arti- 
cles of more or less significance. 


This is the time of the year to subscribe for 
Masters in Art which is doing much to make 
a knowledge of the best art accessible to 
those who are not likely to learn by travel, 
besides the pleasure which it extends to all. 
Each number contains a series of plates, 
which present the most important work of 
the artist represented; biographical and 
critical sketches, including criticisms from 
leading writers on art topics; besides de- 
scriptions of the plates and a list of paint- 
ings. Watts is the subject of the January 
number, and the criticisms by Spielmann, 
Cortissoz, and La Sizeranne illuminate the 
whole subject of Watts. The yearly sub- 
scription is only $1.50, payable in advance 
to Bates & Guild Company, 42 Chauncy 
Street, Boston. Single numbers of the 1905 
volume will be 15 cents each, but earlier 
numbers 20 cents each. 
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The Woman’s Home Companion enters the 
new year with promise of excellence. ‘he 
January number makes good its title of 
being a woman’s magazine, but it contains 
articles of interest for every member of the 
family. “When Royalty goes Visiting,’ by 
Fritz Morris, ‘“The Epoch-making Struggle 
for Northern Pacific,” by Henry Irving 
Dodge, ‘“The Reckless Luxury of Modern 
Hotel Life,” by Grace Margaret Gould, “The 
Perils of Late Navigation on the Great 
Lakes,” by J. Olivier Curwood, are all arti- 
cles that recognize the dramatic quality of 
modern life. The fiction includes stories by 
Touis Tracy, Frederick Smith, and Owen 
Oliver, while articles of especial interest to 
the housekeeper are Marion Harland’s ‘My 
Twelve Favorite Recipes’ and “How to 
bring up the Children,” ‘Mrs. Sangster’s 
Home Page,” ‘‘A Calendar Party,” ‘For the 
Girl who earns her Own Living,’’ ‘‘Mottoes 
for the New Year,’’ ‘“‘Underwear for the 
Little Folks,’ “Some Famous Old Virginia 
Dishes.”” ‘The double page contains a num- 
ber of photographs showing the charm of 
old age. 


The Forum for January—March opens with 
an article on “American Politics,’ by Henry 
Litchfield West, who discusses the lessons of 
the Presidential election, the problems of 
tariff revision and Southern representation, 
and the future course of the Democratic 
party. A. Maurice Low deals with ‘‘ Foreign 
Affairs,’ including the meeting of the 
Zemstvo presidents, the Russo-Japanese 
war, and the relations between Canada and 
Great Britain. The history of the last 
quarter’s ‘‘Finance’’ is summarized, with 
illuminating comments, by Alexander D. 
Noyes. The most interesting signs of prog- 
ress in ‘‘Applied Science” during the same 
period are described and estimated by Henry 
Harrison Suplee. Herbert W. Horwill’s con- 
tribution on ‘‘Literature’”’ is concerned with 
certain recent publications which illustrate 
the influence of the ancient classics upon 
modern writers. ‘‘The Drama,” as_ pre- 
sented in New York during the present 
season, is the subject of a careful and de- 
tailed criticism by Henry Tyrrell. ‘The 
Educational Outlook” is hopefully described 
by Ossian H. Lang, who shows how the 
working out of the new thought in education 
is influencing the various offices of the 
school. An allied topic is treated by Prof. 
Edward I. Thorndike in a paper on ‘‘The 
Quantitative Study of Education.” The re- 
maining articles are: .‘‘Physical Deteriora- 
tion in England,” by Thomas Burke; ‘‘Ger- 
man and American Forestry Methods,” by 
Guenther Thomas; and ‘‘Germany Then and 
Now,’’—an analysis of the changes in Ger- 
man foreign politics since Bismarck’s time,— 
by Wolf von Schierbrand. 


Literary Notes. 


A memoir of Harm Jan MHuidekoper, 
by Nina Moore Tiffany and Francis Tiffany, 
has been printed at the Riverside Press in 
Cambridge; and we are requested to say 
that a limited number of copies are for sale 
at the rooms of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


cae 
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though intended for the use of relatives 
and personal friends, the interest of the nar- 
rative and the personality of the founder 
of the Meadville Theological School would 
have justified the publication of a larger 
edition with an appeal to the general public. 
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The Dome. 


A Good Old Teacher. 


A funny old professor kept a school for little boys, 
And he’d romp with them in playtime, and he wouldn’t 
mind their noise ; 


While in his little school-room, with its head against the | 


wall, 
Was a bed of such proportions it was big enough for all. 


“It’s for tired little pupils,” he explained; “ for you will 
find 

How very wrong indeed it is to force a budding mind: 

Whenever one grows sleepy and he can’t hold up his head, 

1 make him lay his primer down and send him off to bed! 


**And sometimes it will happen ona warm and pleasant 
day, 

When the little birds upon the trees go tooral-looral lay ; 

When wide-awake and studious it’s difficult to keep, 

One by one they’ll get a-nodding till the whole school is 
asleep! 


“Then, before they’re all in dreamland and their funny 
snores begin, 
I close the shutters softly so the sunlight can’t come in; 
After which I put the school-books in order on the shelf, 
And, with nothing else to do, I take a little nap myself! ” 
— Malcolm Douglass. 


Discovering Princesses, 


“Promise me one thing, and I’ll give it 
to you,’’ said Uncle Roswell. 

“What?” hesitated Jack. 

“That you will perform a deed of chivalry 
every day this week.’” 

“Oh, but you can’t now, Uncle Ros- 
well!” said Jack. ‘There aren’t any prin- 
cesses in distress or dragons to slay, and 
I haven’t a charger or a sign of armor and 
spurs.” 

“There are plenty of people in distress; 
and, although they may not look it, some 
are, nevertheless, princesses in disguise,” 
said the uncle. “You can tell them by 
their manner. Hunt for these; and, if you 
are successful, you will be much more clever 
than Sir Thomas Malory’s knights. You 
have not only to rescue your princesses, you 
have to discover them.” 

Jack walked away with the set expres- 
sion about his mouth which meant that he 
would do or die. For some time he had 
longed for Malory’s tales of knighthood; 
and, although Uncle Roswell was always 
generous, especially where books were con- 
cerned, he usually had some original way 
for Jack to earn them, which even the boy 
confessed made them more worth while. 

The end of the week came, and, just 
as Uncle Roswell had decided that his nephew 
had failed this time, he heard voices outside 
his door. ‘Lean on me, grandpa,” Jack 
was saying. “Lean hard when you step 
on your bad foot. It doesn’t hurt me any. 
Lean hard’s you can.” 

“You're a sight better than a cane, young- 
ster,” a thin old voice replied. “How did 
you come to think of it?” 


“I’m discovering princesses, and you’re | 


my seventh,” Jack said with a laugh, and 
the grandfather laughed too at what he 
supposed was one of those jokes of the young 
people which are so hard for the old to under- 
stand. 

“Come in!’ said Uncle Roswell, a few 
minutes later. “I overheard one grateful 
princess’s thanks,” 
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“Will that count?’ said Jack eagerly. 
“Of course grandpa isn’t a speck like a 
princess; but I needed one more feat for 
to-day, and so I thought he would do. You 
noticed he had the right manners.” 

“It is very much to a young knight’s 
credit,”” said the uncle, ‘‘to rescue a prin- 
cess in the disguise of an old man, and espe- 
cially one whose distress you have seen every 
day of your life and grown accustomed to. 
Now relate to me the tales of your other six 
quests.” 

“There was Miss Bell, the very first day,” 
began Jack, settling himself in his favorite 
easy-chair. “I knew her for a_ princess 
the very first second I saw her. I had 
never noticed before, but she has golden 
hair and white hands and is ‘full fair and 
stately.’ At least she is when she walks, 
and I saw her walking first and recognized 
her as one. When she ran, she wasn’t 
so much so; for her face turned very red 
and her arms flopped. But she had to run 
because she was in distress, so of course 
it was allright. It was a cow she ran from— 
Frances Bagsett’s, you know. She’s usu- 
ally quiet as can be; but I guess Miss Bell’s 
running made her lively, and she thought 
it was a game.” 

“And what did you do?’ asked the 
uncle, shaking with amusement. 

“Oh, I hollered, and the cow stopped 
to look at me; and by then Miss Bell had 
got into the road, and she thanked me 
in words just like real princesses used. I’d 
told her-I was out hunting them up to rescue.” 

“But that’s only two,” suggested the uncle. 

“Another was the fruit woman,’ went 
on Jack. ’‘She was very much disguised, 
of course; but she was in such terrible dis- 
tress that I helped out, never thinking, and 
from the way she spoke afterward I saw 
that she was a real princess.”’ 

“In these days,” said the uncle, ‘‘when 
there are no castle windows to lean out of, 
and when cloth of gold is seldom seen, we 
have to judge by the heart and the man- 
ners.” 

“That’s what I thought,’ said Jack 
quickly. ‘She didn’t speak good gram- 
mar, but she seemed to have a princess’s 
heart. You see she had just piled a lot of 
fruit—apples and oranges and pears and 
grapes—on her show stand, when down 
came the awning on her and the fruit, and 
all you could see’’—Jack chuckled at the 
remembrance—‘‘were some kicking feet and 
a few muddy oranges.” 

“And then you pranced up on your cream- 
white steed, with lance set,’’ put in Uncle 
Roswell. 

“JT pranced up,” said Jack, “frowning 
awfully at some jeering knaves, pulled off 
the awning, helped up the princess—my, 
but she was a sight, all mud and her hair 
|frousled!—and helped gather the spilled 
fruit. ‘You be a _ gentleman,’ 
‘and all the saints bless you; and your man- 
ners is those of a prince of my country.’ 
And she gave me an orange, after wiping 
the mud off on her red handkerchief. So 
then I saw that I had performed my feat 
for that day.” 


said the uncle, : 


she said;. 
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“In the others I’m not always sure that 
I discovered the princess, because they 
weren’t all women, but they all had the 
right manners.” 

“That doesn’t matter if they were in dis- 
tress,’’ said the uncle, ‘“‘and gave you hearty 
thanks. ” 

“One was a yellow cat,’’ said Jack, ‘“‘with 
a tin tied to her tail.’’ 

“Golden hair again,” murmured Uncle 
Roswell. 

“She purred her thanks for my unfasten- 
ing the tin. And there was a clerk in the 
store who I heard saying she was too busy 
to get a drink of water, so I brought her one. 
She looked like a common person till then, 
but the water seemed to change her to a 
shiny-eyed princess. There was blind Tom, 
feeling all round for the penny he had been” 
given and dropped, and I found it for him, 
and because it didn’t seem a very big feat 
I gave him another; and, oh, yes, the Miller 
baby was crying for the ball it had dropped 
and I picked it up. Do those count? I’m 
not sure but what the Miller baby is a boy, 
and all he could do was to smile his thanks.” 

“Of course they count,’’ said Uncle Ros- 
well. ‘I dub thee knight, Sir Jack; and 
here is the book. Remember to continue 
your quests; for, if you turn a deaf ear to 
cries of distress, you may find that the book 
has mysteriously disappeared.”’ 

And soon Jack was far back in the en- 
chanted days of knighthood, while his 
uncle, as he watched him, thought that 
his stubbed little heels were well worthy 
golden spurs.—F vances Weld Danielson, in 
Churchman. 


Fun of Esquimau Children. 


Most northern of all Uncle Sam’s children 
are the Esquimaux who live around Point 
Barrow, which juts out into the polar sea 
beyond the arctic circle. There it is night 
all winter long and day all summer long. 

So far from becoming gloomy because of 
their dreary surroundings and their long 
nights, the Point Barrow children are par- 
ticularly bright and lively and full of mis- 
chief and play. One of their pastimes in 
winter is to dance to the Northern Lights. 

They are warmly clothed in garments made 
of the skin of the northern deer or the arctic 
fox. There is an upper garment something 
like a sweater with a hood to it, skin trousers, 
and deerskin boots coming to the knee. 

They wear deerskin mittens; and, when 
they sing their song to the Aurora Borealis 
and dance with it, they frequently attach the 
tail of a blue or white fox to their belt be- 
hind, | 

Each dancer clenches the fists, and, bend- 
ing the elbows, strikes them against the sides 
of the body, keeping time to a song and 
stamping vigorously with the right foot 
while springing up and down with the left 
knee. The song has a large number of 
stanzas and begins Kioya ke, kioya ke, which 
means “hail to the Northern Lights.” 

When the Aurora is bright and in an es- 
pecially dancing mood, the children will often 
keep up the song and dance for hours at a 


“And the other requests, sweet knight?” | time. 


In winter the Point Barrow children have 


—y 
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a snowball game which they play with their 
feet. They wet some snow and make a ball 
about as big as two fists. The cold is so in- 
tense that the ball immediately becomes 
solid ice. 

Then the player balances the ball on the 
toes of one foot and with a kick and a jump 
throws it to the other foot, which catches it 
and throws it back. Some of the players 
are so expert that they will keep this up for 
a number of strokes without letting the ball 
fall to the ground. 

The children of this tip-end of Uncle 
Sam’s land also amuse themselves in winter 
by sliding down the steep banks of frozen 
snow which form under the cliffs along the 
shores of the frozen sea. They use no sleds 


or toboggans, not even boards, in this sport, | 


but slide down the steep declivities on their 
knees. 
Kneeling down and sitting well back, with 


their hands grasping their ankles, they go | 
shooting along down great steep hills of | 
snow, laughing and shouting, and now and | 


then losing their balance and getting a 
tumble which sends them rolling in a heap 
to the foot of the snow hill. 

Both boys and girls at Point Barrow are 
fond of playing football, but they seem to 


have no order or system. ‘They simply get | 
an old mitten or old boot, and stuff it with 
bits of waste deerskin or rags, and then kick 


it about with merry shouts and in great con- 
fusion. 


The children are very fond of dancing; | 
and, if they can get hold of an old tin can | 


which some whaler has left, they are happy. 


Beating the tin can for a drum, they im- | 


provise dances for themselves and invent 
songs to accompany them. 


The little Esquimaux of Point Barrow have | 


a most mischievous little instrument which 
they call a mitighgaun. It is to the Es- 
quimau boy what the bear trapper is to the 
white boy. 

It is made of a piece of stiff whalebone 
about five inches long and half an inch wide. 
It is narrowed off and bent up for about an 
inch at one end. 

On the upper side of this bent-up end is 
a little hollow large enough to hold a small 
pebble, and the other end is cut into sharp 
teeth. This is purely an instrument of mis- 
chief, and many a little Esquimau boy is com- 
pelled to retire with his mother into one of 
their snow huts for a painful interview be- 
cause of the reckless manner in which he 
uses his pebble snapper. 

The children who frolic by the shores of 
the frozen sea and dance with the Northern 
Lights even have mechanical toys among 
their playthings. One is a wooden doll rep- 
resenting a man dressed in skins. 

He holds a drum in one hand and a stick 
in the other. The arms are made of whale- 
bone, and by pressing them together at the 
shoulders the figure can be made to move 
as if beating the drum. 

Then they have little toy kazaks, or canoes, 
in which are seated dolls with paddles in 
their hands. By pulling a string the doll is 
made to move its head from side to side 
and make a motion as if paddling. 

The girls are fond of playing cat’s-cradle. 
Two little girls will sit in one of the under- 
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ground houses, or in one of the huts made 
of frozen snow, and, by the light of a stone | 
lamp, fed by seal oil, will play at this game | 
for hours, making all sorts of complicated | 
figures with the string. 

The favorite figure, and a difficult one, is 
the representation of a reindeer which, by | 
moving the fingers, is made to run down hill 
from one hand to the other. 

Lieut. Ray, who was in charge of the gov- 
ernment station at Point Barrow, says that 
the children are so polite that they would 
take pains to mispronounce native words in 
the same way as he did, so as not to hurt 
his feelings by appearing to correct him 
bluntly.—New York Sun. 


For the Christian Register. 
Snakes. 


BY M. E, MERRILL. 


Why do we hate 
The slippery snake? 
It’s very true 

It cannot “‘ mew,”’ 
It has no fur, 

It cannot purr, 


Though you may hark, 
It will not bark 

Or need four feet 

To be complete ; 

It has no wing, 

It cannot sing, 


It may not kiss, 
But it can hiss; 

Its eyes are bright 
With fiery light, 

Its tongue a dart 
And dangerous part. 


It’s just a snake 

| For it’s own sake, 
And has its place 
In reptile race ; 

It was not made 
I’m sure for trade. 


I’ve never felt 

A snake’s skin belt, 

A snake’s skin purse, 
Or, what is worse, 

A snake’s head pin 
Was just “‘the thing.” ° 


The Boaster. 


A grim legend tells of an inflated frog, the 
/usual type of the boaster, who wanted to 
accompany a brood of wild geese on their 
migration from the cold north to the sunny 
southern climes. As he heard the geese 
planning their trip in his northern pool, the 
frog proposed to them to accompany them, 
But they said: “How can you ever fly? We 
ate provided with wings, and you can only 
croak and swim.” “Oh, but,” said he, “I 
have brains; and, if you will carry out my 
directions, you will be surprised at the in- 
genuity of my plan.” 

The geese consented, and immediately the 
frog directed them to a strong reed in the 
swamp which they pulled up and brought to 
him. “Now,” he said, “you just take hold 
of this reed in your mouths one at each end, 
and I will hold on with my mouth in the 
middle, and you will carry me without any 
difficulty.” 


And so they started. But, as they flew 


over the village, the people were attracted by 
the strange sight of the aérial caravan, and | 
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with open mouths and eyes they began ex- 
pressing their wonder and admiration at the 
strange contrivance, and asking, ‘‘Who ever 
could have thought of such a_ bright 
idea ?”’ 

This was too much for the frog, He was 
in danger of losing the credit of this splendid 
scheme, and so, without stopping to think, 
he shouted, “I did it!’ But of course the 
moment he opened his mouth he lost his 
hold, and down he dropped among the vil- 
lagers as the penalty of his vainglory —Bap- 
tist Commonwealth. 


A Dog’s Ruse. 


The other day I witnessed an amusing 
instance of canine sagacity worthy of com- 
memoration in print. I was staying with 
friends who have a varied collection of dogs, 
—a Blenheim spaniel and her five puppies, 
a fox-terrier, and two fine deer-hounds. 
This happy family are allowed to spend part 


|of the day in the drawing-room, provided 
|they conform to certain rules as to bound- 


ary lines and an amicable agreement among 
themselves. The hearth-rug is the favorite 
“coign of vantage’ with them all. Zuna, 
the deer-hound, sauntered in one morning, 
and found every approach to the fire blocked 
by the slumbering forms of her companions. 
She tried gently to scratch a passage for 
herself, but was repelled with growls. So, 
apparently suffering from extreme lowness 


| of spirits, she retired to a distant corner of 


the room, but not to sleep. For ten min- 


| utes she crouched there, pondering silently, 


then, suddenly bounding up, flew to the 
window, and barked as if an invading army 
were in sight. Of course every one, human 


|and canine, followed in mad haste. The 


hearth-rug was left unoccupied; and Zuna 
quietly trotted round, stretched her huge 
form before the fire, and in an instant was 
snoring heavily, leaving us all staring out 
into vacancy—emphatically ‘“sold!’—Land 
and Water. 


Little Esther, aged about four and a half 
years, was taken to the circus, and on going 
home told about ‘‘the elephant what had two 
tails, and he only ate with one.”” Her cousin 
Anson, a few weeks her senior, was told the 
story, and asked if the elephant he had seen 
had two tails. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘it only had 
one tail.” ‘‘Then what was the other thing 
that looked like a tail?” ‘‘That was a fun- 
nel, to put the peanuts down.”’ 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
S Ars Ork, 1 O 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. Adi grocers and druggists, 
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The Tragi-comedy in Scotland. 


BY ANNIE C. MUIRHEAD. 


Il. 

In response to a formal request, the 
Free Kirk has formally handed over to 
the Wee Kirk the colleges of the church, 
and the Wee Kirk is gallantly strug- 
gling with the responsibility (it is said, 
only one professor has adhered to their 
side!), Fortunately, not a bewildering array 
of students is forthcoming to make their 
labors difficult. Since it has command of 
all the funds, the Wee Kirk can afford to 
be generous to its aspirants for holy orders, 
and offers each student $500 a year, together 
with three free meals a day, during the years 
in which he graciously allows himself to be 
theologically trained. In spite of these in- 
ducements, only a few—that is, eight souls 
—have entered the ark of orthodoxy; that is, 
the Free Church College at Edinburgh under 
its Wee Kirk administration. Five of these 
are Irish youths, who can hardly be blamed 
for coming over to reap this golden oppor- 
tunity. But only three Scotch lads have 
been found in the length and breadth of 
bonnie Scotland willing to forego Free Kirk 
principles and imbibe instruction at the 
knees of the Wee Kirk’s one professor. A 
minister on the opposite side has made the 
calculation that it will cost $30,000 apiece 
for the theological training of these students, 
and dryly expresses the hope that the prod- 
uct will be worth the expenditure. 

‘a The question of the mission stations and 
schools in India and elsewhere—a most per- 
plexing question under the circumstances— 
has not yet come up for settlement; and the 
Church property in the shape of churches 
and manses is not being handed over in the 
mass, It has been agreed that each church 
will have to be competed for separately on 
the merits of its particular case. This of 
course opens out a distressing vista of end- 
less litigation (unless Parliament intervenes), 
but the matter is too complicated .a one to 
be settled wholesale. Since the days of the 


original founders of the Free Church, who | 


are being made responsible for the present 
deadlock, there has been great accession of 


property, churches and manses having been | 


built by private bequest or by subscriptions 
from people still living, who have no desire 
to belong to the Wee Kirk, and so forth. 
Various test cases have already begun, as, 
for instance, the case of a leading church in 
Kirkcaldy, which the Wee Kirk is demand- 
ing to have turned over to its care. This 
church, one of the most important in the 
kingdom of Fife, has a handsome new manse 
built just before the union of 1900. Its 
minister and the large majority of its mem- 


bers (who number between.600 and 700) | 
are United Free Kirkers; but that avails | 


them nothing against being swallowed up by 
the omnivorous Wee Kirk if it can prove 
that the property belonged to the church 
of ’43. One church at least (in Skye, 


right in the stronghold of the Highland | 
ministers) has already been seized and pad- | 


locked, and the United Free minister has 
been obliged to hold his service in a private 
house. 
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| Since it is a case of obstinate Scot against 
obstinate Scot,—much worse than Greek 
| meeting Greek,—each prepared to defend 
his principles to the dying gasp, it looks as 
if there were absolutely no chance of a com- 
promise being effected. Parliament will 
have to make a special dispensation to meet 
the case more in accordance with the changed 
times. 

A great convocation of the United Free 
Church, held recently in Edinburgh, was 
typical of the mighty stirring of the spirit 
throughout Scotland, and showed how pas- 
tors and congregations alike feel that it is 
well worth while to be alive. Since its own 
well-known hall on the Mound, where the 
Free Church assemblies have taken place 
ever since the disruption, was no longer 
theirs to meet in (the Wee Kirk having al- 
ready taken possession), this general public 
meeting of the Free Kirk was held in the 
Waverley Market. It was attended by 8,000 
people, and many of the ticket holders had 
been waiting in line two and a half hours 
before the doors were opened. ‘The speeches 
were all on a notably high level, and the en- 
thusiasm was great. 

The proceedings began, of course, with a 
Psalm, and the reader over the seas notes 
with interest that it was sung to the familiar 
old tune of “‘Invocation,” a tune that was 
a favorite with every Scottish child of by- 
gone days, before the advent of organs and 
hymn-books and such like frivolities; for it 
was the only approach to music of a florid 
sort that ever enlivened the severely simple 
ritual. The last line of each verse was in 
particular an exciting tidbit to look forward 
to. There the various voices parted com- 
pany for the moment, and first the basses 
alone rumbled down into the depths, and 
then the sopranos, responding, soared into 
the heights, and then all the voices together 
joined in a triumphant finale. 

The words of the grand old Psalms, in 
spite of the often quaint inversions of the 
metre rendering, are worthy of being sung 
by strong men, unlike the milk-and-water 
hymns of many collections, which seem only 
fitted for babes and sucklings. 
third Psalm, with its prayer for guidance, 
“OQ send thy light forth, and thy truth,” 
was an appropriate choice for this time. 
And there is little doubt that among those 
of Scottish hearts and Scottish memories, 
scattered over the world to-day, though 
many may have wandered far from the 
orthodox fold, and belong neither to Free 
Kirk nor to Wee Kirk nor to any kirk at 
all, there will be a sympathetic catch in the 
throat as they read of the “‘intense feeling” 
with which the last verse was sung in the 
convocation of the United Free Church, up- 
holding its liberty of thought :-— 


‘Why art thou then cast down, my soul? 
. What should discourage thee? 
And why with vexing thoughts are thou 
Disquieted in me? 
Still trust in God; for him to praise 
Good cause I yet shall have. 
He of my count’nance is the health, 
My God that doth me save.” 


Mere difference in ecclesiastical opinion 
| matters little when all Scotsmen have part 


and lot in the heritage of the fine spirit of 


The forty- | 
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| independence that will not have its spiritual 
| life circumscribed or dictated to by any man 
| or men, living or dead, whether encompassed 
| about with the odor of sanctity or not. 


William H. Baldwin, Jr. 


William H. Baldwin, Jr., died at his home 
in Locust Valley, L.I., on January 3, after 
an illness of several months. Mr. Baldwin 
was born in Boston on Feb. 5, 1863. His 
father has been for nearly forty years one of 
the city’s foremost philanthropists through 
his position as president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union. The son attended the pub- 
lic schools of Boston. Nineteen years ago 
last June he was graduating at Harvard 
College. Less than eighteen years ago— 
how incredibly brief it seems for such a 
record of achievement!—he was beginning 
his career without one iota of influence, just 
as the humblest and most obscure member 
of last year’s class may be beginning it to- 
day, as a clerk in the freight department of 
the Union Pacific Railroad at Omaha. 

For just one, and only one, bit of good 
fortune might have Mr. Baldwin thanked 
any man outside himself. He had the great 
good luck to. be put in exactly the right 
place at the start. And for this bit of good 
fortune, for the heaven-directed office of 
bringing the man and the opportunity to- 
gether, Mr. Baldwin had to thank that man 
who is perhaps best fitted in America to 
gauge a youth’s qualities and see where he 
belongs,—President Eliot of Harvard. At 
that time Mr. Charles Francis Adams had 
the same intimate relation that he still holds 
to Harvard. He was also president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

‘“‘T was then,’’ Mr. Adams has been quoted 
as saying, ‘‘president of the Union Pacific 
President Eliot of Harvard first called my 
attention to young Baldwin, then recently 
graduated. He said that he considered him 
a good man for the railroad business. We 
were always looking for first-class young 
men, so I found a place for him with the 
Union Pacific.” 

Mr. Baldwin spent three months in the 


| Boston office of the railroad, and was then 


sent to the general offices at Omaha. He 
spent but a short time in demonstrating his 
energy and his capacity for responsibility. 
While he was still at anage when most young 
men are in very inferior and subordinate 
positions, he was sent to Butte, Mont., as 
general manager of the Montana Union 
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Railroad. His handling of that division and 
of some particularly difficult problems which 
he found there was so markedly successful 
that he was called back to Omaha as assist- 
ant to the general manager of the entire 
Union Pacific system. 

In the spring of 1891, when the Union 
Pacific left the hands of its former owners to 
pass into the control of the Goulds, Mr. 
Baldwin left it. He was then twenty-eight 
years old, and already an active figure in 
railroad circles. He was called to the office 
of general manager of the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette. In this position his work attracted 
the attention of the Morgan interests; and, 
when that house undertook the reorganiza- 
tion of the Southern Railroad system, Mr. 
Baldwin, then but thirty years old, was 
called upon to do the active work of re- 
juvenating the road physically and  co- 
ordinating its loose-hanging parts. The 
transformation accomplished on the South- 
ern Railroad during the first two years of 
its history was unparalleled in railroad man- 
agement. And two years later Mr. Baldwin 
was again sought for the task of bringing 
order out of the wreck of a mismanaged 
railroad, the Long Island Railroad. Sub- 
sequently he promoted the union of the 
Long Island and the Pennsylvania; and the 
stupendous engineering feat of connecting 
the two systems by tunnels under the North 
and East Rivers and under Manhattan Island 
is generally credited to him, as his original 
conception. When the time came for the 
actual beginning of this work, he was chosen 
for the general oversight of it; and the direc- 
tion of this enormous work had been 
his chief care in recent years. 

This is all a record of material achieve- 
ment. It leaves out of account Mr. Bald- 
win'’s work as a reformer and philanthropist. 
The striking thing about Mr. Baldwin’s rec- 
ord is that he was an original thinker, that 
his discernment and insight taught him the 
needs of certain portions of America, that 
his far vision suggested to him a cure, and 
that he had, with militant energy, gone about 
originating and bringing into being the 
means of cure. Some months ago a com- 
plimentary dinner to Mr. Baldwin was given 
by the executive officers of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, and the 
outside of the menu card was inscribed ‘‘To 
our Best Friend.” This was a significant 
tribute to one among the hundreds of per- 
sons in the North who have given substantial 
aid and moral encouragement to Booker 
Washington. It indicates what is the truth, 
that those most intimate with the work of 
Tuskegee recognized Mr. Baldwin as, in a 
sense, the discoverer of Booker Washington, 
and as the most efficient impulse behind the 
movement which Mr. Washington represents. 

Having given the tremendous impulse of 
his personality to the work at Tuskegee, 
Mr. Baldwin turned his attention to the 
education of the Southern whites. He was 
the chairman of the General Educational 
Board, an organization of men who have 
the insight to know, and the disposition and 
means to give to, the educational needs of 
the South, Put in the broadest way, the 
work of this board is to promote, by propa- 
ganda, by money, and by personal influence, 
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the work of education wherever education 
is needed in the United States. 

Mr. Baldwin was best known to the public 
as chairman of the Reform Committee of 
Fifteen, which, in connection with Mr. 
Jerome, awakened New York and brought 
about the election of Mayor Low in 1901. 

This record, remarkable as it is, leaves 
out of the count the distinction which Mr. 
Baldwin held among railroad men, among 
large employers of capital, and among labor 
leaders,—a distinction generally unknown to 
the public. Mr. Baldwin was held to be the 
most clear-headed, the most just, the most 
practical, and the most effective settler of 
labor disputes in this country. It is one 
of the secrets of the more intimate circles 


of labor leaders and large employers that | 


during every great strike of recent years 
Mr. Baldwin’s advice had been sought to 
settle the vexed problems involved, and in 
some of the greatest of these strikes, although 
his name was never publicly mentioned, he 


was the principal agent in terminating the | 
It was one of the elements of his | 


trouble. 
success that he kept in mind the point of 


view of the laborer as well as of the employer; | 


and without any weak yielding, using un- 
flinching firmness whenever necessary, he 
ended the trouble by amicable adjustment. 
Mr. Baldwin reached this unique ability 
through an abundance of experience. He 
fought the rioters on the Union Pacific in 
1889, and slept on frontier station floors 
with a rifle by his side. Again, while gen- 
eral manager and vice-president of the 
Southern Railway, he averted what threat- 
ened to be one of the greatest strikes in rail- 
road history by means of a candid state- 
ment of affairs which he addressed to the 
employees. Of that piece of work Carroll 
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D., Wright said it was ‘‘the ablest and clev- 
erest of its kind” he had ever seen. 

The Boston Transcript, speaking editori- 
ally, says of him that his death is a national 
loss. ‘‘His executive ability was of the 
highest order, and in the line of work which 
he selected he was continually being called 
to higher and still higher service and re- 
sponsibility. But the most notable trait of 
his character was that he did not prize 
these talents simply as a means of acquiring 
wealth or securing personal advancement, 
but held them as a trust to be employed for 
the benefit of his generation. His aim was 
always constructive, but never to build him- 
self or his enterprises up by pulling others 
down. He became interested not alone in 
the material possibilities of the communities 
and sections with which his manifold labors 
identified him, but with the human beings 
with whom these labors brought him in 
contact, their bodies and souls, their men- 
His public spirit, 
his broad and comprehensive philanthropy, 
were inherited qualities made strong and vital 
by excellent training and constant exercise.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin married, in, 1889, Ruth 
Standish Bowles, daughter of the editor of 
the Springfieid Republican, who, with a son 
and a daughter, survives him. 


Our Richmond (Va.) Work. 


We have just completed our first year’s 
work. While it has not been a brilliant suc- 
cess, we are very much gratified with what 
we have accomplished through the help of 
our friends, and we begin with undiminished 
interest the labors of another year. 

We have had our annual meeting, the 
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election of officers, and annual reports. Our | 
reports show twenty members added to the | / 
church, including Sunday-school children, | 

all current expenses paid, and a balance of 
$30 in the treasury. We have paid $1,500 
on our lot, and have a little more than $1,000 | 
to the credit of the lot fund. We have also | 
paid for our organ and bookcase. The / 
Allianee Branch of Richmond have made by | 
fairs and otherwise $100, and they have re- | 
‘eeived through other branches $504 to date. 

We feel profoundly grateful to our friends 
in New England and other States who have 
helped us pay for our organ and bookcase 
and for the help they are so generously giv- 
ing us on our lot. And I appreciate beyond | 
expression the kind, inspiring words which 
have accompanied these contributions. To 
feel that others are interested in our strug- | 
gles, who rejoice with us in each victory or 
sympathize with us in defeat, is a strength 
and help that no one can realize who has | 
not been similarly situated. 

We lack $3,000 of having enough to finish | 
paying for our lot. Our next payment falls | 
due July 1, and we hope to be able, at that 
time, to pay fhe balance, and proceed at 
once to build our chapel, so we can get into | 
it next October. 

In addition to my work in Richmond and 
Highland Springs I have correspondence 
with members or Unitarian friends in the) 
following towns in Virginia: Hanover Court | 
House, Roanoke, Norfolk, Hot Springs, 
Radford, Rockville, Newport News, and 
Buena Vista. Some of these friends wor- 
ship with us occasionally, and I hope they 
will come to look upon our Richmond church 
as their religious home. 

At Highland Springs our work is going | 
forward with gratifying success. During 


the year we have received several members , “ 


from Massachusetts and other States. The 
town is building up, and our membership | 
will increase with its growth. 

What are the prospects of our work in | 
Richmond? I think I can say without ex- | 
aggeration that they are very good. Some 
of the facts which warrant me in my con- | 
clusions are the following :— 

Our membership, though small, is signifi- | 
cant in numbers, in intelligence, and in re- 
ligious fervor. There are no better people 
in Richmond religiously, intellectually, and 
socially than the members of our church. | 
There are quite a number of people in Rich- 
mond who sympathize with our movement, | 
some of whom, I feel sure, will become mem- 
bers. By “conversions” and by conserving 
the Unitarian strength that comes to us 
from various parts of the country, our’ 
membership will grow. It will be surprising | 
to our friends in other portions of the coun- 
try to know what pressure is brought by 
the orthodox people of Richmond upon Uni- | 
tarians coming here to keep them out of our | 
church, They are told that they will be | 
classed with Jews, and will find no social | 
recognition! It isa noble thing for people | 2 
to be able to resist such fears of punishment | 
and such hopes of reward, and follow, fear- | 
lessly, their true religious convictions ! 

I think I can say most truly that the Uni- 
tarian church is the only church here that | 


encourages the most thorough-going intel- | 
> ’ 


!our favor. 


| you to help us 


| vice for part of the distance, 
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|lectual and religious freedom and religious 
sympathy. The South is, for various rea- 
sons, the most conservative portion of Chris- 
tendom; but there is a rift in the clouds, and 
it is our most sacred duty, as Unitarians, to 
do our part to make the rift larger and let 
more sunshine in. 


Our most urgent need is a chapel. A 


church organization is very much handi- 


capped that has to worship in a hall. Every 
minister knows that who has ever built a 
mission church. But there are a hundred 


|thousand Unitarians behind the work at 


Richmond, and they are not paupers either. 
‘They are men and women who have thou- 
sands and millions of dollars, and they are 
not going to let the work suffer for lack of 


funds. 


The strength of our gospel is certainly in 
We seek evermore to lay the 
foundation of our belief in facts of science 
and human experience, not in figments of 
the imagination. We appeal to a man’s in- 
tellect as well as to his heart. We say that 
our ideas of God and human conduct must 


| find their approval at the bar of rational 
| judgment as well as at the bar of conscience. | 


We insist that it is not enough for a man to 
be sincere in his religious convictions: he 


|is under the most sacred obligations to use 
| his intelligence. 


We thank our friends most sincerely for 
their help during the year 1904, and we pray 
, this good year 1905, to get 


our chapel. Joun L. ROBINSON. 


Christmas in the Southland. 


Well, here I 
residence, —why 


am again in my official 
should I not call it my 
episcopal palace,’’ even though it be but 
an eight by ten feet room, heated and 
lighted by an open hearth, on which, as 
1 write, a pile of sturdy, fat pine logs is 
emitting a most glorious blaze?—having 
just arrived from a tour of my Southern 
diocese which extended over three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine miles, measured, as is 
the Southern custom, by ‘‘a ’coon skin, 
with the tail thrown in.” Could I have 
visited my various parishes by an air-line 
route, the journey would have been con- 
siderably abbreviated; but, having to avail 
myself of a one-train-a-day railroad ser- 
while the 
balance was done in luxury, aboard mule 
teams, ox-carts, lumber wagons, sail-boat, 
motor-boat, skiff with one solitary broken 
oar as the propelling power, a duck gun- 
ner’s punt, and shank’s pony, why, nec- 
essarily, the journey had to be made in 


| zigzag fashion,—roundabout ways for the 
| gainest,—and 


included land, water, and 
foot travel, with the thought uppermost 
all the time that the poor, expectant bairns 
should not be disappointed in their long- 
|cherished hope that Santa Claus, or his 
almoner- pro tem., would not forget them 


| in their remote dwelling- places. 


Nor were they forgotten. Through the 
prompt kindness of generous friends all 
over this great country said almoner was 
enabled to send ahead or carry along with 
him such a stock and variety of useful 
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and appetizing presents as would have tried 
the strength of the stoutest made sleigh 
and discouraged the best groomed pair ~ 
of reindeer that Santa Claus ever drove. 
And could the many friends, who made this 
memorable journey possible, have been 
present at the various churches and school- 
houses, as witnesses to the pleasure and 
joy their contributions afforded both par- 
ents and offspring, I’m quite sure their 
own Christmas joys would have been abund- 
antly increased; and I should have been 
spared this pleasant and agreeable task 
of thanking, in a general way and through 
the columns of the Register, each and all 
who generously responded to my appeal 
either in United States currency or sea- 
sonable gifts. 

In passing, too, I want to express my 
warmest thanks to an estimable Boston 
lady who, three months ago, called upon 
me more than once in that city and act- 
ually insisted upon my taking at least 
temporary charge of this diocese, accom- 
panied me hither, travelled “all over the 
lot’? with me to introduce me to my new, 
interesting, and hospitable parishioners, 
then came all the way from Florida en 
route for the North va North Carolina, at 
my earnest request, to purchase, arrange, 
prepare, ay, and even to assist in distribut- 
ing the gifts from the Christmas trees at 
our nearest churches from this point. Nor 


| could I have undertaken or carried out such 


a task single-handed; for what does a man 
know anyway about things that are dear- 
est to bairns’ hearts at Christmas tide, 
and especially girls’ hearts and tastes? 
Besides, when it comes to decorating a 
Christmas tree, which stands from fourteen 
to sixteen feet high, and the removal of 
the presents therefrom, if there isn’t a 
woman’s deft fingers on hand and avyail- 
able, why Santa Claus or his almoner, or 
both, are bound to make a muss of the 
whole celebration. 

And at this point, if I could feel certain 
the same lady would not see this sentence, 
I would like to make it known to the full 
membership of the Women’s Alliance how 
she has endeared herself to the hearts of all, 
both old and young, throughout this North 
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Carolinian diocese during her several visits 
into their midst. And that I am correct 
in this statement was proven by the oft- 
repeated questions at the remotest corners 
of my diocese: ““Why didn’t you bring Mrs. 
Peterson with you as you promised us?” 
“Will you bring her with you next 
time?’ And the same can be said of 
another dear, good soul from Massachusetts, 
Miss Ellen H. Crehore of Canton Junction, 
who taught school for three months at 
Shelter Neck, three years ago, and whose 
gracious presence, help, and influence is 
joyfully remembered by parents and chil- 
dren alike, who by unanimous assent and 
applause sent their love and season’s greet- 
ings, together with an expression of the 
hope that she will come to North Carolina 
again erelong. 

These and other incidents impel me to 
the belief that there is an indefinable some- 
thing—what is it?—about the Northern 
feminine character and disposition which 
exerts a wonderful influence for good among 
their sisters in the South; and through the 
Southern women that influence is quite 
perceptibly transmitted among the men 
folk as well as the bairns. 

Why, then, are there not far more North- 
ern women missionaries at work in this 
wonderfully interesting field which, if 
rightly cultivated according to the laws of 
brotherly and sisterly love, will, in a not 
remote future, vield such splendid results? 

But, really, I must restrain my thoughts 
as well as my pen, or the readers of the 
Register will begin to think this is a sermon 
instead of an acknowledgment of thanks. I 
will, therefore, apologize for doing a bit 
of “preachin’ at” my friends by telling them 
that my second service in Pender County 
Court-house is announced for Sunday next; 
and, as court is to be holden the day fol- 
lowing, I expect to have the pleasure and 
satisfaction of “‘preachin’ at’’ judges, jury- 
men, sheriff, deputy sheriff, marshals, jailers, 
turnkeys, lawyers, witnesses,—in fact, many, 
if not all, the saints and sinners in Pender 
County. And there are some members 
of both the latter-named classes hereabouts; 
for, when at the close of my first monthly 
service in the court-houses, a_ prominent 
citizen and church officer came to shake 
hands and thank me for “the good talk 
you made,” although he couldn’t fully 
accept quite everything I had spoken, I 
replied, “My dear friend, I didn’t lay my- 
self out to convert every North Carolinian 
sinner at my first preachin’; for, if I had 
done so, there would be nothing left for 
me to do but to pack up my trunk and 
make tracks for the frozen North; and such 
a backward step I am not yet inclined to 
make.”’ 

Finally, however, I must reply to a very 
thoughtful correspondent who asked me 
by postal-card, “Have you a rubber blanket 
to use when riding?’ I have not such 
a garment or article, but should greatly 
appreciate one. So if ““A Northern Friend,” 
whose~ postal ‘bore. the Fitchburg, Mass., 
postmark, but no name other than ‘‘A 
Northern Friend,’ has a rubber blanket 
to send, it will be exceedingly useful to one 
who now has to spend a good deal of time 
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travelling through the all but interminable 
forests and in the darkest of nights when 
often he has to ignite a fat pine knot or a 
splinter of “‘lightwood,’”’ and carry it as 
a torch to enable him to keep to the ‘“‘dim”’ 
roads, and not infrequently has to dis- 
mount and build a stick fire in the woods 
to thaw his hands and feet out at, or foot 
it a mile or two to start circulation, to say 
nothing of one or two night adventures 
on the water, when, as one occasion, the 
small sail-boat grounded on an oyster rock, 


and the entire party aboard had to take | 
to the water to haul the craft off, and at | 
| ters. 


another point “took ground” on a falling 
tide, 
Such is life on a Christmas tour in North 
Carolina. W.S. Key. 


Bureaw, N.C. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


OF IMPORTANCE, 


Those who are working in our Sunday- 
schools, and who have the welfare of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society at heart, 
will certainly bear in mind the new condition 
of things brought about by the change of 
the annual meeting of the society. It is of 
importance. An appeal was sent out the 
first of December to all our Sunday-schools; 
and, now that the holiday engrossments are 
over, may we not expect responses? 


which necessitated wading ashore. | 
| ment, and he is too busy to recall it. 
| fore, there will be another mailing of the 
|appeal at once, simply to jog the memory. 
| We believe it will be welcomed by our busy 
| Sunday-school workers, as a friendly re- 
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The prompt and generous answer to this 
appeal is not only important: it is very im- 
portant. The financial side of our problem 
is a significant one at the present time, and 
contributions are specially needed. We 
have published freely, investing a consider- 
able sum of money in stock that does not find 
immediate return. In the language of the 
business world, our ‘‘quick assets” are de- 
pendent greatly upon the donations of our 
churches and Sunday-schools. In this trans- 
ition of six months we are likely to suffer. 

One great trouble is the forgetfulness of 
our appeal in the midst of many other mat- 
The minister or superintendent quite 
naturally loses sight of the printed docu- 
There- 


minder. 
EFFECT OF THE CHANGE. 

By the vote at Fairhaven, last October, 
the next election of officers and transaction 
of business will be held in Anniversary Week 
of May. This makes our financial year one 
of six months. Further than that, all mem- 
berships expire May 1, next; and Sunday- 
schools, to retain their membership in the 
Sunday School Society, must send in some 
contribution before that time. If any Sun- 
day-school or church does not feel like send- 
ing in the usual full annual contribution, 
then such per cent. of it as may be deemed 
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best will be welcome. After next May our 
financial year will be similar to all the other 
organizations, from May to May. 

Now is a good time for the friendly spirit 
of our denomination to show itself in help- 
ing the Sunday School Society over this re- 
construction time. For sixty years or more 
it has gone on in a groove that is somewhat 
difficult to alter. But the change will be 
entirely successful if the Sunday-schools will 
rally and see us through. It is well enough 
to say in this connection that the autumn 
meeting will be held as heretofore, though 
we are at liberty now to go outside of New 
England with its sessions. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


Our friends, the Episcopalians, are making 
a great record at the present time in improy- 
ing Sunday-school methods. In New York 
and Boston the good work goes on bravely. 
This praise covers the theory and the prac- 
tice in Sunday-school administration. Our 
neighbors seem to have the right ideal, and 
are constantly working toward it. This is 
not saying that I agree with the entire appli- 
cation of their principles when we come to 
theological teaching and ecclesiastical re- 
quirements. 

But so bright and helpful is the pamphlet 
by Dr. George Hodges, dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, entitled 
“The Sunday-school Teacher,” that we have 
secured copies of it which can be obtained in 
our book department. At first sight it may 
dishearten the average teacher, but reflection 
will remove that feeling. It is one of the 
best utterances on the subject I have seen. 
Not only is it wise, but it is frequently witty. 
For instance, at the beginning when men- 
tioning the first of the nine qualities of a 
good teacher, punctuality, Dean Hodges in- 
terjects the comment, “One of the principal 
reasons for the nervous prostration of the 
clergy is the irregularity of the Sunday- 
school teachers.” Price of the pamphlet, 
two cents per copy, or three cents by mail. 

Another feature in this connection is the 
matured organization in the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Massachusetts of a Sunday School 
Union, with the definite purpose of improy- 
ing the conditions of the Sunday-schools in 
its fold. It is an outgrowth of the Sunday 
School Commission. I intend to refer more 
fully to this at another time. Rev. Carlton 
P. Mills, Wollaston, well known for his ad- 
mirable Sunday-school work, has been chosen 
field secretary. Bishop Lawrence is presi- 
dent, and other prominent individuals haye 
accepted various offices. This is only one 
of the numerous proofs that the subject of 
moral and religious education is coming more 
and more to the front. 


CURRENT LEAFLET LESSONS. 


Our leaflet lessons published every week 
have just passed beyond the middle of the 
series. Dr. Lyon’s course, ‘““Later Old Tes- 
tament Lessons,” 
Lesson 1, The Beginning of the Human Race; 
Lesson 2, The Beginning of Israel; Lesson 
3, The Golden Age of Israel; Lesson 4, Israel 
and Its Enemies; Lesson 5, The New Israel; 
Lesson 6, Ahab and Jezebel; Lesson 7, Be- 
fore the Bible began; Lesson 8, Three 


is as follows up to date: | 


filiate- with all the other unions. 
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Strange Battles; Lesson 9, The Dying Glory 
of Israel; Lesson 10, The Prophets; Lesson 
11, Amos; Lesson 12, Hosea, The Prophet of 
God’s Love; Lesson 13, The End of Israel; 
Lesson 14, The Battle of the Gods in Judah; 
Lesson 15, Deuteronomy; Lesson 16, Isaiah; 
Lesson 17, The New Hope—Immanuel; Les- 
son 18, The Fall of Judah; Lesson 19, In 
Exile; Lesson 20, Stories of the Exile, L; 
Lesson 21, Stories of the Exile, II.; Lesson 
22, The Dawn; Lesson 23, The Return. 

Mrs. Lane’s leaflet lessons for the younger 
pupils have covered the following subjects 
up to the present time: No. 1, The Bible; 
2, The Holy Land; 3, The Story of Adam 
and Eve; 4, The Story of Cain and Abel; 
5, The Story of Noah; 6, The Story of Abra- 
ham; 7, The Story of Lot; 8, Hagar; 9, 
Abraham and Isaac; 10, Rebekah; 11, 
Jacob and Esau; 12, Jacob’s Dream; 13, 
The Story of Joseph; 14, Joseph in Egypt; 
15, The Hebrews in Egypt; 16, The Coming 
of Moses; 17, In the Wilderness, I.; 18, In 
the Wilderness, II.; 19, Joshua; 20, De- 
borah; 21, Gideon; 22, Samson; 23, Ruth. 
Each lesson in this course is accompanied 
by an interesting picture. 

Price of Dr. Lyon’s two-page leaflet les- 
sons, 5 cents per dozen leaflets; same rate 
by the hundred leaflets. Mrs. Lane’s four- 
page lessons, a little smaller, 7 cents per 
dozen; same rate by the hundred leaflets. 
Pictures, 4 cents per dozen; same rate by 
the hundred. Albums for the pictures, 10 
cents per single copy; $1 per dozen. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


News from the Unions. 


For the benefit of Christian Register readers 
who do not see Word and Work, news from 
some of the local unions and federations is 
inserted. 

PUEBLO. 


The union in the church at Pueblo, Col., 
has overcome tremendous difficulties and 
joined the national organization. ‘The fact 
that this union has lived and increased 
in membership during the last year is very 
creditable. Financial conditions last year 
were such that a number of their young 
men had to leave the city on business, and, 
worse yet, their president and treasurer 
were killed in a train wreck. Nevertheless, 
the union held valiantly together, added 
to its membership, and now has arrived at 
the point where it is able and glad to join 
the National Union. Such a society as 
this must be a welcome addition to our 
workers. 

DULUTH. 


The minister and the young people of 
Duluth, Minn., have been working all this 
autumn toward joining the National Union. 


|The union was formed last autumn, as the 


result of Mr. Saunderson’s visit there last 
winter, and it has now got in shape to af- 
Last week 
the members sent in their membership fee, 
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and received a certificate of membership 
in the National Union and a hearty welcome 
from the directors. 


DORCHESTER. 


The Lawrance Union was formed last spring 
in the Third Religious Society in Dorchester. 
This union, from the very beginning, has 
continually taken an active interest in the 
affairs of the National Union, and has even 
helped materially in the sale of calendars. 
Of course the members did not want to join 
the National before the strength of their 
union had been proved, and so they waited 
until they were sure of themselves. Now 
they have added another good union to the 
roll, and a very welcome one it is. 


BOSTON FEDERATION. 


Boston Federation voted at its last meet- 
ing to give $75 to the National Union, to 
be used in sending a speaker through New 
Jersey. It is hoped that as much can be 
done among the young people of New Jer- 
sey as was done in the West last year, and 
the trip is now being planned. The direc- 
tors were very anxious to send some speaker 
to New Jersey, and the generous help given 
by Boston Federation will enable them 
to send him. 

WINKLEY GUILD. 


Winkley Guild of Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, is publishing a monthly paper, called 
Our Work. The first number of this paper 
was issued in November, 1904, and the 
succeeding numbers have appeared regu- 
larly on the first of their respective months. 
Our Work is really a church paper published 
by the union, for every department of the 
church has a place for notices and news, and 
the minister writes an article for the first page. 
This seems like a splendid way for a union 
to help its church. 

ERIE. 


The union at Erie, Pa., last fall created 
friendly feeling by mailing each of the other 
unions a copy of its programme for the 
year. This seems like a very commonplace 
action, but to the positive knowledge of 
the National officers that action roused and 
pleased several of the unions who received 
copies. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel—The Wednesday noon ser- 
vice, January 18, will be conducted by Rev. 
E. R. Shippen of the First Parish, Dorchester. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, January 20, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested in the work are 
cordially invited. 


The Worcester Association will meet at 
the State Mutual Restaurant, Main Street, 
Worcester, on Tuesday, January 17, at 10 
AM. Rev. Edward F. Hayward will open 
a discussion on “Sermon Preparation.’’ 
After lunch Rev. A S. Garver will present 
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a report on the “‘Relations of the Worcester 
Conference to the Weaker Churches of its 
Fellowship.”’ Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEeNn.—A regular meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women was held 
on Friday, January 6, at 11 a.M., in the 
Lenox Avenue Church, New York, with the 
president, Miss Chapman, in the chair, and 
an attendance of about 120. The president, 
in opening the meeting, spoke of the loss sus- 
tained in the death of Rev. John White 
Chadwick, and read his poem, ‘“‘It singeth 
low in every heart.’”’ The Lord’s Prayer 
was recited, after which the usual business 
was transacted and a collection taken for 
Helena, Mont., which amounted to $33. The 
subject of the day was, “‘The Unitarian At- 
titude toward the Social Problems of the 
Day,” and it was treated by Mrs. Gustav L. 
Becker, who declared it hard to find a sub- 
ject more wide and comprehensive, as it 
means the attitude of the highest human 
thought to the deepest human needs. Keep- 
ing this idea in mind, the speaker applied it 
to the social problems of the day as they 
affect the home, the relation of marriage, of 
the mother to the grown-up daughter, the 
club and domestic service, declaring that 
these different problems must be faced by 
intrusting the work of solving them to spe- 
cialists, giving as an illustration the work of 
Jacob Riis in the slums. Mrs. Huddleston 
followed, her topic being ‘‘ Amusements.” 
Recreation she considered a necessity, but 
deplored the extravagance which is a char- 
acteristic in these days and the base commer- 
cial spirit which governs us when we play 
cards for money. The need of recreation 
and re-creation was spoken of, the former 
when we need relaxation in these nerve- 
straining times; but, by the thrill that 
higher joys bring us, we know, she thought, 
what a mistake it is to omit them from our 
lives. Other speakers were Mrs. Lewis, who 
considered the problem of church attendance, 
urging the need of cultivating in our children 
the habit of going to church, and Mrs. Clarke, 
Mrs. Barrows, and Mrs. Hess, who added 
some words to what had been said on the 
problem of domestic service. After singing 
the hymn, “‘O God whose law is in the sky,” 
the meeting adjourned to luncheon and the 
social hour. Clara J. Wheeler, Recording 
Secretary. - 


SoutTH WORCESTER FEDERATION OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNIONS.—The annual 
January meeting was held with the South 
Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union of 
Worcester on Sunday, January 1. The meet- 
ing opened at 4.30, President Richard K. 
Newman in thechair. Herbert L. Carter wel- 
comed the Federation in behalf of the South 
Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union. 
After the secretary’s report the reports of 
the unions were given. The number pres- 
ent from each union were: Hopedale, 6; Lei- 
cester, 6; Mendon, 1; Northboro, 2; South 
Unitarian, Worcester, 16. The nominating 
committee appointed in October reported as 
follows: for president, Mr. Allan Johnson, 
Northboro; vice-president, Miss Bertha 
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Houghton, West Upton; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss May A. Leland, Worcester. Ex- 
ecutive board: president; vice-president; 
secretary; Mr. Osgood B. Estabrook, Leices- 
ter; and Mr. George W. Cromb, Mendon. 
These officers were elected. An acknowledg- 
ment of the letter of condolence sent to 
Senator Hoar’s family was read. On mo- 
tion it was voted that each union send to 
the secretary a list of its members. On 
motion it was voted that the secretary 
notify each guild and union of the list of 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Arthur H. Estabrook of Leicester gave 
an interesting paper on ‘‘Religion is Truth.” 
Lunch was served between the afternoon and 
evening service. The evening speakers were 
Mr. Parker of Boston, who spoke interest- 
ingly on “‘Pharisaism,’’ and Rev. J.C. Kent 
of Northboro, who gave an instructive ad- 
dress on “Opportunity and its Condition.” 
Flora Messinger, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION 
or Boston,—The third regular meeting was 
held at the Church of the Disciples on Mon- 
day evening, December 19. Now that the 
ardor of Christmas planning and Christmas 
giving is tranquillized into contented remi- 
niscence, some of us are realizing that we are 
uncommonly reposeful after a season in 
which ecstasy has sometimes been tempered 
with vexation of spirit. Why, we wonder, 
was the singing so hearty, and our school so 
readily responsive, and. the Christmas story 
so endowed with beauty? ‘Those of us who 
were privileged to be present at the last 
meeting of this organization will, I think, 
instantly admit that, after listening to the 
illuminating and uplifting addresses given 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Bos- 
ton and Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of New- 
ton, upon “The Right Use of Christmas,” 
this anniversary has taken on a richer sig- 
nificance and a more abounding joy. Mr. 
Frothingham laid special stress upon foster- 
ing childish enthusiasm and faith. ‘De- 
cember,” he said, “‘is not the month in which 
to start off on the hypothesis that the Bible 
is not accurate.” The birth stories must 
have the positiveness of actual events. We 
must make them live. The children already 
know something about the great emperor 
Cesar Augustus. Then make him the start- 
ing point, and lead on by picture and story 
up to the sublime chant of adoration sung 
by the angels to the babe Jesus. Christian- 
ity means peace, and the teacher who teaches 
the angels’ song is teaching the beginning 
and largest meaning of Christianity. Mr. 
Hudson dwelt upon the necessity of empha- 
sizing the spirit of brotherhood at Christmas. 
He recalled the ancient Saturnalian festival, 
held to celebrate the fact that the sun god 
was returning to replace the frost king. At 
this festival masters dressed as servarits and 
servants as masters, in token of universal 
brotherhood. When Christianity came, the 
Saturnalia was rechristened; but it still pre- 
served the light and warmth of fraternity. 
Christmas is the full tide of the year for 
Christian life. As it is good to be kind and 
loving one day in the year, so it is good to 
be charitable and tender every day in the 
year. During the meeting a quartette from 


. 
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the Wollaston Baptist church rendered two 
anthems and added greatly to the beauty 
of this Christmas service. Maud Louise 
Parker, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BarRE, Mass.—Reyv. A. F.. Bailey has re- 
signed, after a long and honorable pastorate, 
and the resignation is to take effect the rst 
of May. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.--Second Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church: A general meeting was 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, now scents 
abar. Mother used to pay 16 cents for it. Quality exactly 
same now. The largest bar, and best soap, of anys cent 
white soap made. 


A New Bed.— Every housekeeper will recognize at 
once the advantages of the new pattern of Polet Brass 
Bedstead illustrated by the Paine Furniture Company in 
their advertisement to-day. The ease with which the 
clothing can fall to the floor behind the low, recessed 
footpiece, adds much to the appearance of the bed when 
dressed. 


During the month of January, Noyes Bros., corner of 
Washington and Summer Sts., to reduce their stock to 
make room for their early spring importations, are offer- 
ing at from one-third to one-half the usual price, their 
choice stock of shirts, pajamas, hosiery, neckwear, under- 
wear, blanket wrappers, storm coats, steamer rugs, golf 
clubs, sweaters, handkerchiefs, and in fact everything in 
the line of gentlemen’s wear. This sale should also inter- 
est the ladies in the choice lines of model and sample 
waists, neckwear, hosiery, belts, kimonos, lounging wraps 
included in Noyes Bros.’ stock. 


Marriages. 


In Tate, Ga., 27th ult., by Rev. C. A. Langston, Charles 
A. Tripp, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Elizabeth M. Wright. 


Deaths. 


BILLINGS.— At Woodstock, Vt4 December 24, Mrs. 
F. N. Billings. 


In the death of Mrs. Billings the Unitarian cause has 
lost a stanch supporter, a firm believer, and an ardent fol- 
lower. Devoted to her church and extremely loyal to her 
friends, she was always strong in her affections. The 
Quaker blood that flowed in her veins was revealed in her 
dislike of ostentation and in the marked simplicity of her 
life. Her quick and ready sympathy made her a bene- 
factress far beyond the family circle, and in that circle she 
was always the true wife and devoted mother. She leaves 
a large number of friends to mourn her loss. 


She kept her line of rectitude 

With love’s unconscious ease; ‘ 
Her kindly instincts understood 

All gentle courtesies. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble, human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. B. 


CUSHMAN.—At Salem, Mass., December 23, of 
pneumonia, Mrs. Ann Fettyplace Cushman of Greenfield, 
Mass., widow of Henry W. Cushman of Bernardston. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Ww B SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’?? 


Write for facts to one who changed. S. Read, High- 


land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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held on the evening of January 4. During 
the meeting attention was called to the fact 
that various reports have been circulated 
recently to the effect that, owing to Mr. 
Chadwick’s death, the society would prob- 
ably disband. The unusually large number 
of members present expressed unanimously 
the opinion that no such sentiment exists 
within the society. Their expectations for 
the future were for a continuation of the 
society’s usefulness, to which end they 
pledged their hearty support. Measures were 
taken to fill the vacant pulpit. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—AIl Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church: An unusually large congre- 
gation attended the last Sunday of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Marion F. Ham, and many 
were present from the other churches of the 
city. The day of farewell seemed to Mr. 
Ham a time which called upon him to talk 
about himself in connection with the church 
and its work in this city. In the eight years 
of his pastorate much prejudice has been 
overcome. Mr. Ham closed with words of 
encouragement for the future. At the an- 
nual meeting of the last Friday in Decem- 
ber one hundred and twenty-five friends 
assembled, and during the evening a silver 
loving-cup was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ham. 


Laconia, N.H.—Rev. S. C. Spalding: The 
annual church meeting, which was held De- 
cember 12, and was preceded by a supper, 
was declared to be the most satisfactory held 
for years. The condition of the society was 
shown to be encouraging, and it was re- 
ported that the annual fair, just held, had 
netted about $170. Mr. Spalding made a 
brief report of ministerial activities, in which 
he expressed himself as being especially 
gratified at the opportunities which had 
come to him during the year to represent 
the society in public ways, and in some de- 
gree to remoye the prejudice which had ex- 
isted toward Unitarians. He mentioned, as 
signs of the times, having preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon at the high school grad- 
uation, the sermon at the union Thanks- 
giving service, and having offered prayer at 
the inauguration of the new city officials and 
at the opening of the November term of the 
Superior Court for Belknap County, as well 
as having been invited to take part in the 
rededicatory services of the Baptist church 
of Lakeport. This society, having no Sun- 
day-school of its own, invited and enter- 
tained over a hundred children of all sorts 
and conditions on December 26, The names 
had been secured through the superintendent 
of schools, the superintendent of the poor, 


and others; and the experience was a most | 


rewarding one. Candy, oranges, and toys 
or games, etc., were given to all, with mag- 
azines for the older people, and lemonade 
for a health to Saint Nick. 


NEWPORT, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev, A. P. Reccord: Eight of the 
Protestant churches in Newport, represent- 
ing five different denominations,—Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Unitarian,—are making an experiment in 
church unity which should mean much for 
the religious life of the city. On the first 
three Sunday nights in January union ser- 
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vices are to be held in the Opera House. | 
Two of the ministers of the uniting churches 
will speak at each service. The purpose of 
these union services is to deepen the spiritual 
life of the city. In the language of one of 
the speakers at the first meeting, ‘Such 
meetings should show that the ministers of 
Jestis Christ have a common message to 
proclaim, and are prophetic of the time when 
all churches will unite in one common work.” 
At the first service, January 1, there was a 
congregation of nearly 1,200 people, every 
seat in the parquet and balcony being occu- 
pied, and many standing throughout the 
service. In addition to the Opera House 
services, union services are being held in the 
churches during the week of prayer, and a 
union watch night service was held on the 
last night of the old year. These services are 
held in a different church each night, with 
two speakers at each service, it being un- 
derstood that no minister shall speak in his 
own church. If through such meetings as 
these it can be made manifest that under- 
neath all differences of belief and diversity 
of operation there is essential unity of spirit 
and purpose, it will do much to allay the 
prejudice against the Church and to extend 
the influence of the Religion of Jesus. 


Santa Cruz, Cat.—Rev. F. W. Atkinson: 
On Christmas Day the Women’s Alliance 
presented their popular minister with a 
beautiful gold watch. The society is hold- 
ing its own, and the Sunday-school is in- 
creasing. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
Rev. John Cuckson has been called to fill 
the pastorate made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Bradley Gilman. If he should 
accept the call, he will be returning to an 
old field of labor, as he was the pastor of 
this church from September, 1884,"to May, 
1892. Rev. John Cuckson was born in 
1846 at Caistor, in Lincolnshire, England, 
and was educated in the endowed grammar 
school in that town. Leaving school at an 


learly age, he became a pupil teacher in 


a government school in Sheffield, where 
he became acquainted with Rev. Brooke 
Herford, and was a member of his parish 
in 1862. Through his friendship with him 
he entered the Manchester Unitarian Col- 
lege, where he received his education for 
the ministry. He was graduated in 1867, 
receiving the prizes of his class in Greek 
and philosophy, and settled in Liverpool. 
He was ordained by Rev. William Gaskell, 
husband of Mrs. Gaskell, the novelist. He 
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entered Queen’s College, Liverpool, while 
conducting his first ministry, where he 
studied for five years. He then accepted 
a call to Birmingham; and at this place he 
took an active part in political and educa- 
tional work, being a member of the council 
of the national educational league. He 
took part in the agitation which led to the 
passage of the National Education Act of 
1870. At Birmingham he made the intimate 
acquaintance of Joseph Chamberlain, now 
the colonial secretary, and also met John 
Bright. He was called to Bradford in 1879, 
and took an active part in public affairs 
there, and was a member of the Bradford 
school board. In 1884 he took a voyage to 
this country by the advice of a physician; 
and, while staying with his friend, Dr. Her- 
ford, in Boston, was invited to preach at 
the church of the Unity in this city. He 
preached here two Sundays, and, as a re- 
sult, a call was extended to him. He re- 
turned home, and after consultation with 
his family cabled his acceptance. In May, 
1892, he was called to the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, where he succeeded his 
old friend, Brooke Herford. He was there 
eight years, resigning in May, 1900. In 
February, 1901, he accepted a call to the 
First Parish Church at Plymouth, where he 
is now located. 


STONEHAM, Mass.—Rey. William Lloyd: 
The annual parish meeting was held on Jan- 
uary 7. The reports of officers and com- 
mittees were very satisfactory to every one. 
The treasurer reported that all the bills for 
the year are paid. The society is entirely 
free from debt. Dr. Lloyd, whose health at 
the beginning of the year was such as to 
necessitate a vacation of three months, is 
able to attend to all his pastoral duties with 
much of his former strength and vigor. The 
people of the parish rejoice in his recovery, 
and look forward to another year’s work 
with much hope and confidence. 


Personal. 


Rev. E. C. Towne announces an experi- 
ment of New Departure, to be known as 
The Institute Church, the opening services 
of which will be held at 3 p.m., at Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall, 30 Huntington Avenue, 
next Sunday, January 15, when Mr. Towne 


| will indicate his position by a discourse 


on ‘The Case against the Bible at the Bar 
of Christ.’’ A lecture at 7.30 p.m. on ‘‘Climb- 
ing a Sunbeam” will open a course of In- 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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stitute lectures on ‘The Electrical Story | 
of the Universe and of Nature.” | 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of donations to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, from Oct. 
14, 1904, to Jan 1, 1905 :— 
Oct. 


14, Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish.. + $25.00 
15. Nashua, N. H. First Unitarian Sunday- 

school.. : 10.00 
21. Yonkers, N. Y “First “Unitarian ‘Sunday- 

school.. 5.00 
24. Syracuse, Na ay Memorial Sunday- 

school.. 15.00 | 
24. Cohasset, Mass., is “First Parish Sunday- 

school. 4.00 | 

Nov. 9. Monroe, Wis., ‘United Liberal Church. 5.50 

ir. Arthur F. Estabrook... ..cesesv esse eeee 10,00 
a1, Mrs. Joseph S. Cabot 25.00 
11. Hartley Lord.. 10.00 
ir, Mrs. John F. Osgood 10,00 
ur. Mrs. A. T. ioe 10.00 
1x. Samuel P. Mandell... Sats 25.00 
pe SIS | Se eee eee 10.00 
11. William H. Baldwin. 10.00 
11. Mrs. Henry S. Grew.. 10.00 
ur. Miss Ida E. Holmes... 10.00 
11. Thomas D. Howard.... 10.00 
12. Clarence W. Jones 10.00 
12. Salem, Ore., First Un 

BCHUAEIN ep ornate iw a's) ele ala) c.o'eie' wield MOMS eine 1.00 
12. Miss Mary P. Bacon. 10.00 
12. Mrs. W. Warren. 10.00 
12. Ebed L. Ripley Dobe sche 10.00 | 
12. Hregers H. seine 10.00 | 
12. A. Shuman.. _ 10.00 | 
12. John Capen.. 5.00 
12. Mrs. John Capen. 5.00 | 
14. Thomas N. Hart......... 5.00 
14. Mrs. Austin C. Wellingto 10,00 
14. Mrs. Roger SS A 5.00 
14. George E. Adams.. 10.co 
14. Mrs. S. H. Winkley «. Vicia tarnalitale 6s» nnd 10.00 
14. Mrs. Otis Norcross . panes ones 10.00 
PP eed a cee Re aes 15.00 
14. Mrs. A. S. Lewis....... 10 00 
1s. Henry A. Belcher.. 10.00 
15. Henry A. Willis... 10.00 
15. Mrs. R. M. Barnar 10,00 
16. A friend...-....-...+ 1.00 
16. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder. 10.00 
no orn DEG ee 10.00 
17. Mrs. Frances A. Hackley. 100.00 
17. New York, N.Y., Church of the “Messiah 100.00 | 
Pie STII TALL oc cccccca sels csiwcosescsns 10.00 
18. S. Herbert Howe 10.00 
18. Miss Annette P. Rogers .....+. sess sses 10.00 
18. Scituate, Mass., First Bacish Sunday- 

school...... | RSE AEE AgaE aCe BO ead 3.00 
21. Henry oy es aaa 10.00 
AGTH, OLE AGCOL SE oo vane sacs ccc. vote vvce 10.00 
26.°Miss A. R. Faulkner............ 2.00005 10.00 
26. Edward S$. Grew. .ensiedenscecjcecsne- woes 25.00 
yn Pe ERIN as savetnasibna« save seeds cece 10.co 

Dec. 2. Mrs. Edward Atkinson. 7 + 20.00 

». Mrs. George F. Raker. 25.00 
3. Mrs. E. W. Batchelor. 10.00 
5. Tyngsboro, Sh , First Parish Sun- 

day-school...... +80 
5. Taunton, Mass. ; First “Congregational 

Sunday-school.. 15.00 
9. Rochester, N.Y., First “Unitarian Sun- 

day-school.. 5.00 | 
1o. Franklin, N. H., ‘First Unitarian Sun- 

day-school 10.00 
14. Bernard _Jenney.. 10.00 
14. George Hutchinson 10.00 
19. Ord, Neb., People’s Un 

tion Sunday-school Reese ste aiaisiesnvee's 6 1.00 
22. Mrs. Caroline E. Richardson... 10,00 
23. Walter Channing, M.D. ......+...++ ss 10 00 | 
30. Schenectady, N.Y., First qpitericp Sun- 1.00 

Gay BEHOG) ss 24 c-0 doce css 1.00 


Ricarp C. Hu MPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


Books Wanted. 


If any church has on hand any discarded | 
American Unitarian Association ‘‘Social 
Hymn and Tune Books,’”’ or American Uni- 
tarian Association ““Hymn and Tune Books’’ 
(copyright 1877), which it desires to dispose 
of, either by gift or sale, and the books are 
in good condition, a favor will be conferred 
upon another church by communicating 
the fact to C. L. Stebbins, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Books Offered. 


The Sunday-school of the Third Religious 
Society in Dorchester, Mass., has about fifty 
copies of Rev. Henry G. Spaulding’s ‘‘Ser- 
vice Book and Hymnal” (edition 1878) 
which it will be glad to donate to any Sunday- 
school which can make use of them. A re- 
quest for these books should be addressed to 
John Haynes Holmes, minister 
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IN POLET BRASS 


A good Paine bedstead 
and sound sleep at night 
are worth almosi any price 
that you can draw your 


check for. 


Here is one of our new patterns for 
1905 in Polet Brass, the latest fashion- 
able finish. Notice the novelty in the 
construction which brings the cross-bar 
of the foot-piece well down to the floor 
and allows the clothing to drop straight inside the frame. 


on each side, the effect is delightful. 


With a valance 
Yet it is not expensive. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, | 


AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CcON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. | 
Cloth, $1. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, om 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., 


Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Interpretation of Life. 
2. The Great Divide, 
3. Character-making, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street 


- - 


‘Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit”’ 


The publication ef Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; 
5 cents. 


single sermons, 


NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals, 


Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.’’ 

8. I. The Answer of Job. 

10. II. Some Theological Answers. 

1. Ill. The Divine Government. 

12. IV. Pain. 

16. V. Life’s Incompleteness. 

9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Boston | 480. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston: 
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Pleasantries. 


Lige: “Did yo’ heah ’bout dat cullud man | 
what died f’um eatin’ too many watah- | 
millions?” Rastus: ‘Too many watah- mil- | 
lions! I didn’t know dey wus dat many.’ 
New York Journal. 


“Q mamma,” cried Edith, 
little flea on hey. and I caught it?’ “What 
did you do with it?’ asked her mother. | 
“Why, I put it back on kitty again, of course. 
It was her flea.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Lady de Primrose: 
of the new duchess ?” 
she’s a perfect phonograph!” 
rose: “I don’t understand. 
mean?’ Mrs. Normanby: 
she speaks without thinking.” 


Mrs. Normanby: ‘Oh, | 
Lady de Prim- | 
What do you 

“Well, you see, 


The teacher, picking up an orange that 
was lying on the desk, explained that it was | 
aunit. The next day the peelings had been | 
left there, so, picking up a couple, she asked 
what they were. There was a pause. Pres- 
ently a bright-faced but shy little girl an- 
swered, ‘“‘Why, that’s the skin of a unit.’””— 
Little Chronicle 


An advertisement of a recent sale ran/| 


thus: “The choice collection of bric-a-brac 
offered for sale is so unusual that it may 
safely be said each piece in it is calculated 
to create a sensation among people of ar- 
tistic sense. Immediately on entering the 
room the visitor’s eye will be struck by a 
carved walking-stick of great weight and 
beauty.” 


Mr. Jones was fond of boiled pudding, and 
his wife left one in the saucepan for his even- 
ing meal when she went away. ‘‘How did 
the pudding go down?” she said on her re- 


turn. ‘‘Soo-preme!”’ said Tom, smacking 
his lips. ‘‘As good a pudding as you ever 
made!”’ ‘‘That’s good!’’ said Mrs. Jones, 
gratified. ‘‘What did you do with the 
cloth?’”’ Mr. Jones surveyed her solemnly, 


“What,’’ he said, ‘“‘did it have a cloth on?” 
London Answers, 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Malone, to the old friend 
who was picking up the threads of family 
history, “my Bobby, he’s travelling with a 
circus now.”’ “Pretty hard work, isn’t it?” 
inquired the interested caller. ‘Never a bit 
of it,’ returned the proud mother of Bobby. 
“He’s living like a gentleman, he is,—hands 
in his pockets, as ye might say,—for it’s 
a handsome salary he gets, and every blessed 


thing he has to do is to lay his head in the} 


lion’s mouth a matter o’ some two or three 
times a day or thereabouts.” — Youth's Com- 
panion. 


In the days of his youth Senator Black- | 


burn of Kentucky was asked by a friend 
to second a duel. He consented, and at the 
next sunrise the parties met. It was Mr. 
Blackburn’s duty to say the last words con- 
cerning the terms of the duel. One of the 
senator’s colleagues recently said at a Wash- 
ington dinner that, although Mr. Blackburn 
faithfully performed the duty, 
never took place. murmur 
not?” 
“For a very simple reason,’’ continued Mr. 
Blackburn’s colleague “When Joe finished 
speaking, it was too dark for a duel.’’—IVash- 
ington Post. 


ae L. 


A of “Why 


” 


“T found a) 


“What do you think | 


the duel | 


went round the table at this remark, | 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


The Christian Registet 


| BIGELOW 
* TKENNARD 
| 6CO 


¢o$ We are now making 
under our own patents 
| Four-luse 

Cuimince Hatt Ciocks 


| § CHimiINGWESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
sai us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
| ffand name: 
In Manocany CAseEs 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:STF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Ly (QOL. 9 <0 « casos hen euse wale +» $35,784,010.50 
| PPABiLitt Bin chin ate dati aet eae 32,569,406.75 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
ortte. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

Street. 


ear Ae eee cee President. 
FOSTER, Vice-President. 


P, TRULL te Sl lavcan: Asst. Sec’y. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


- CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
ANTED 


-— A widow of an army officer would like 
a position of trust in a home or public institution 
| or as travelling companion. Isin guod health, of cheerful 
disposition, and has travelled much both in this country 
and in Europe. s had six years experience as head of 
a college house. Address L, H. S,, Care Christian Reg- 

| éster, 272 Congress otreet, Boston, “Mass. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Springfieid 


Prinelpale: he ee ae TRE a 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL i. 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for ite 8. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. St oyee Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific Sc sah ings and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Suan: 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


wuRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re 
Cleansed, Strai ee and 
Moth- proof att 
ARMEWN‘AN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ap hlished (2595 


Tel, 12at1-2 vsord 


acked 


ATMANU- JQ 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


wASHINCTON 
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HK H. PRAY & “SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST. 
OPP. BoOYisTon ST. 


“ga 


BOSTON. 


